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PREFACE 

When  I  began  a  study  of  broadcasting  management  in 
1981,  my  goal  was  to  learn  "how  to  be  a  manager!" 
Should  I  be  authoritarian  in  my  style?  Perhaps 
participation  with  subordinates  would  work.   The  study 
that  is  put  to  rest  within  these  pages  does  not  answer 
the  question  of  what  is  best  in  the  management  of  an 
organization  devoted  to  broadcasting.   This  study 
reports  a  snapshot  taken  in  the  Spring  of  1984.   In 
that  picture  of  a  moment  in  the  life  of  six 
broadcasting  groups,  there  is  an  answer  in  search  of  a 
question.   Men  and  women  desire  to  be  involved  in  the 
leadership  of  their  organization  yet  they  perceive  that 
they  are  not.   Why? 

The  thousands  of  bytes  of  data  created  in  this 
study  do  not  provide  an  answer.   The  pages  that  follow 
describe.   They  do  not  illuminate  our  understanding  of 
the  paradox  that  they  report.   While  one  manager 
assumes  that  man  is  as  Douglas  McGreggor  describes  in 
his  "Theory  X,"  another  will  conclude  that  man  is 
"Theory  Y."   One  will  say  in  his  heart  that  man  is 
evil.   Another  will  say  that  man  is  good.   One  will 
lord  it  over  his  subordinates.   Another  will  blindly 
trust  his  subordinates.   Each  one  has  placed  faith  in  a 
view  of  man. 

By  faith,  there  is  an  answer  to  the  paradox  of 


"Theory  X"  and  "Theory  Y."   As  a  disciple  of  Christ 
Jesus,  I  seek  to  be  a  "servant  leader."   Jesus  warned 
his  first  century  disciples  not  to  lord  it  over  others 
as  the  gentiles  did.   Rather,  they  were  to  serve  one 
another  out  of  love,  as  he  loved.   Indeed,  Jesus  asked 
his  disciples  to  love  even  their  enemies.   This  love  Is 
not  a  blind  trust.   It  is  a  costly  love  of  sacrifice 
for  the  welfare  of  another.   He  who  would  be  first  will 
be  last,  and  he  who  will  serve  will  be  first.   In 
Christ  Jesus,  I  have  found  both  a  King  and  a  Servant. 
May  this  study  be  pleasing  in  his  sight. 

It  is  not  an  everyday  task  to  seek  the  answer  to  a 
question.   The  study  reported  in  these  pages  represents 
the  influence  of  many  upon  my  life.   To  list  by  chapter 
and  verse  everyone  who  has  touched  these  pages  is 
perhaps  the  hardest  task  in  my  writing. 

Those  who  have  most  directly  guided  the  pen  upon 
the  pages  that  follow  are  easy  to  review.   Dr.  Paul 
Prince,  my  major  professor,  allowed  me  the  freedom  to 
explore  broadcasting  management.   Dr.  Robert  Bontrager 
challenged  me  to  sharpen  my  research  skills.   And  Dr. 
Dave  McFarland  added  his  enthusiasm  for  the  topic  when 
the  time  came.   I  am  deeply  grateful  for  the 
inspiration  of  Dr.  Richard  Vaden.   His  love  for  the 
study  of  man's  behavior  in  organizations  opened  my 
heart  to  the  question  this  study  addresses.   Each  in 
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his  own  way  has  become  a  mentor. 

Without  the  pioneering  work  of  the  late  Dr.  Rensls 
Likert,  this  study  would  not  have  been  possible.   I  am 
very  thankful  for  the  cooperation  of  Rensls  Likert 
Associates,  Inc.   I  am  especially  indebted  to  Raymond 
C.  Seghers  for  advice  on  the  use  and  analysis  of  the 
Profile  of  Organizational  Characteristics. 

The  quest  for  an  answer  to  a  question  has  involved 
the  sacrifice  of  many  loved  ones.   My  parents,  James 
Fred  and  Rose  Marie  Johnson,  have  given  financially  of 
their  resources  to  fund  my  effort.   My  wife's  parents, 
Raymond  and  Vivian  Sumpter,  along  with  other  members  of 
our  family,  have  allowed  me  the  gift  of  time  to  study. 
I  am  especially  grateful  for  the  wisdom  that  comes  from 
experience  shared  by  my  father  and  my  father-in-law. 

This  quest  has  benefited  immeasurably  from  some 
very  special  friends.   Phil  and  Sharon  Brown,  as  well 
as  Dave  and  Ruth  Anne  Cropp,  along  with  their  sons, 
Larry  and  Brian,  have  given  me  the  keys  to  their 
computers  (not  to  mention,  their  offices  and  homes!). 

In  1981,  I  began  this  quest  individually.   I  soon 
found  in  Kansas,  Connie,  my  life's  partner.   She  has 
graciously  taken  as  her  own  the  dreams  I  brought  to 
Kansas  State  University.   Without  her  friendship  and 
love  the  pages  that  follow  would  be  impoverished.   Most 
of  all,  the  completion  of  this  quest  is  a  gift  of  a 
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promise  kept.   This  dream  has  been  written.   I  look 
forward  to  the  dreams  we  have  yet  to  write. 
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CHAPTER  ONE— INTRODUCTION 

THE  PROBLEM 

This  research  proposes  to  assess  the  perceptions 
of  management  style  of  broadcast i ng  groups  oy  tne 
general  managers,  station  managers,  and  department 
managers  of  tne  same  broadcasting  organization  as 
measurea  Dy  Rensis  Likerts  Profile  of  Organizational 
Cnaracter  i  st  i  cs  (POO. 

THE  FIRST  SUBPROBLEM 

The  first  subproblem  is  to  determine  if  there  is  a 
significant  difference  between  the  management  style 
"used"  and  the  management  style  "desired"  by  members  of 
broadcasting  group  organizations. 

THE  SECOND  SUBPROBLEM 

The  second  subproblem  is  to  determine  if  the 
management  system  "desired"  is  more  participative  than 
the  management  system  "used"  by  members  of  oroaacasting 
group  organizations. 

THE  THIRD  SUBPROBLEM 

The  third  subproblem  is  to  determine  what  factors 
are  significantly  related  to  manager  perceptions  of  the 
management  style  "used"  and  "desired"  by  members  of 
broadcasting  group  organizations. 


THE  HYPOTHESES 

The  first  hypothesis  (HA-1)  is  that  a  significant 
difference  exists  between  the  POC  score  for  tne 
management  style  "used"  and  the  POC  score  for  the 
management  style  "desired." 

The  second  hypothesis  (HA-2)  is  that  the  POC  score 
for  the  management  style  "desired"  is  significantly 
more  participative  than  the  POC  score  for  the 
management  style  "used." 

The  third  hypothesis  (HA-3)  is  that  significant 
interaction  and/or  main  effects  exists  between 
aemographic  factors  for  the  managers  and  their  POC 
score  for  the  management  style  "used,"  as  well  as  for 
tneir  POC  score  for  the  management  style  "desired." 

THE  DELIMITATIONS 

This  study  will  not  attempt  to  determine 
organizational  effectiveness.   Specifically,  this  study 
will  not  examine  the  relationship  between  management 
style  "used"  and  the  effectiveness  of  broadcasting 
group  organizations  in  accomplishing  their  goals.   It 
should  be  noted,  however,  that  implications  concerning 
management  style  and  organizational  effectiveness  do 
exist  in  the  literature. 


Additionally,  this  study  will  not  attempt  to 
prescribe  the  most  effective  or  best  management  style 
to  be  used  by  members  of  broadcasting  groups. 

THE  DEFINITIONS  OF  TERMS 

"Management  Style"  is  the  act,  art,  or  manner  of 
managing  an  organization  viewed  as  a  set  or  arrangement 
of  things  so  related  or  connected  as  to  form  a  unity. 
It  should  be  noted  that  "management  style"  is  used 
interchangeably  with  Likert's  concept  of  "management 
system. " 

"Used"  refers  to  the  current  management  style  of 
an  organization.   The  NOW  responses  on  the  survey 
instrument  constitute  the  "used"  style  of  management. 
"Desired"  refers  to  the  management  style  managers  would 
like  to  see  in  an  organization.   The  LIKE  responses  on 
the  survey  instrument  constitute  the  "desired"  style  of 
management . 

"Broadcasting  Group  Organization"  and  the  shorter 
"Group"  refer  to  organizations  "controlling  three  or 
more  radio  stations  and/or  two  or  more  television 
stations"  as  defined  in  the  Broadcast  i  ng/Cabi  ecast  i  no 
Yearbook  1983. 1 


THE  ASSUMPTIONS 

There  are  two  assumptions  inherent  to  LiKerts  POC 
measurement .2 

First,  it  is  assumed  that  broadcasting  group 
organizations  exercise  at  least  a  moderate  amount  of 
control . 

Secondly,  it  is  assumed  that  four  distinct 
management  styles  (refered  to  by  Likert  as  "systems") 
may  be  identified,  given  that  the  organization 
exercises  at  least  a  moderate  amount  of  control.   These 
four  styies  are  a  continuum  ranging  from  "exploitive 
authoritative"  through  "benevolent  authoritative"  and 
"consultative"  to  "participative  group." 

Additionally,  it  is  assumed  that  Likert- s  POC 
measures  these  management  styles  on  an  interval  level 
scale.   This  is  in  agreement  with  the  data  treatment 
set  forth  by  Likert. 

THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  STUDY 

The  significance  of  this  study  rests  in  its 
application  of  particular  constructs  and  measurement 
approaches  from  the  behavioral  school  of  management 
theory  to  the  broadcasting  industry.   Specifically,  it 
is  the  use  of  Likerfs  POC  in  an  area  of  industry  that 


has  not  received  extensive  study  of  its  management 
sty  1 e. 


NOTES 


^Broaacast i ng/Cabl ecast i ng  Yearbook  1983. 
(Washington,  D.C.:   Broadcasting  Publications,  1983), 
p.  A-36. 

^Rensis  Likert,  New  Patterns  of  Management   (New 
York:   McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  1961),  pp.  222-223. 


CHAPTER  TWO— THE  REVIEW  OF  THE  RELATED  LITERATURE 
SCHOOLS  OF  MANAGEMENT  THEORY 

In  1961,  Harold  Koontz's  now  famous  and  often 
quoted  article  on  "The  Management  Theory  Jungle" 
appeared  in  The  Academy  of  Management  Journal.   In  the 
years  since,  Koontz  has  expanded  his  list  of  major 
schools  of  management  theory  from  six  to  eleven. 3 
Although  each  different  school  may  be  likened  to  an 
"eyewitness  account"  of  management,  it  must  be  noted 
that  each  of  the  eyewitnesses  is  viewing  management 
from  a  different  perspective.   There  are  different 
views  as  to  how  many  different  approaches  to  management 
theory  actually  exist.   The  list  of  schools  of  thought 
depenas  upon  who  compiles  the  different  approaches.'4 

Because  this  research  draws  upon  the  assumptions 
and  theoretical  constructs  of  a  particular  school  of 
thought  regarding  management,  it  is  necessary  to 
consider  that  vantage  point  in  relation  to  other 
schools  of  thought.   To  facilitate  such  a  review,  the 
three  broader  categories  of  management  theory 
approaches  set  forth  by  Richard  M.  Hodgetts  will  be 
used.   Although  not  universally  accepted,  Hodge tt's 
three  schools  of  management  thought  offer  the  strength 
of  simplicity.   As  Hodgetts  points  out:5 


These  schools  represent  viewpoints  regarding 
what  management  is  and  how  it  should  oe 
studied.   Of  course,  not  everyone  in 
management  can  be  placed  in  a  particular 
school;   some  defy  such  simple 
categorization.   Nevertheless,  the  background 
and  training  of  management  theorists  and 
practitioners  is  [si  c 3  reflected  in  their 
beliefs  about  management  and,  in  most  cases, 
make  them  candidates  for  one  of  the  three 
schools  of  thought...  The  first  is  the 
management  process  school ;  the  secona,  the 
quantitative  school;  the  third,  the 
oehavioral  school. 

Hodgetts  characterizes  these  three  scnoois  of 

thought  as  follows: 

(1)  Management  Process  School :6 

The  primary  approach  used  by  this  school  is 
to  iaentify  the  managerial  functions...  A 
major  tenet  of  the  process  school  is  that  by 
analyzing  management  along  functional  iines, 
a  framework  be  constructed  into  which  all  new 
management  concepts  can  oe  placed.   A 
skeletal  design  emerges  of,  for  example, 
planning,  organizing,  and  controlling.   Any 
new  mathematical  or  behavioral  technique  that 
can  improve  managerial  performance  will  fall 
into  one  of  these  three  functional  areas. 
The  result  is  an  enduring  systematic  design. 

(2)  Quantitative  School:7 

The  quantitative,  or  management  science, 
school  consists  of  those  theorists  who  see 
management  as  a  system  of  mathematical  models 
and  processes.   Proponents  of  this  school  are 
greatly  concerned  with  decision  making...  A 
great  aeal  of  their  attention  is  given  to 
defining  objectives  and  the  problems  that 
surround  their  achievement.   This  type  of 
orderly,  logical  methodology  is  very 
helpful  in  constructing  the  kinds  of  models 
needed  for  solving  complex  problems. 
Moreover,  this  approach  has  been  very 
effective,...  in  dealing  with  inventory, 
materials,  and  production  control 
probl ems. 


(3)   Behavioral  School :8 

Behavioral  school  proponents  are  largely 
concerned  with,  as  one  might  expect,  human 
behavior.   They  contend  that  because 
management  entails  getting  things  done 
through  people,  the  effective  manager  must 
unaerstand  the  importance  of  factors  such  as 
needs,  arives,  motivation,  ieaaersnip, 
personality,  behavior,  work  groups  ana  the 
management  of  change;  they  are  going  to  have 
a  direct  effect  on  the  manager  s  ability  to 
manage . 

In  an  admittedly  simplistic  view,  most  of  the 

theory  and  research  concerned  with  the  realm  of 

management  belongs  to  one  of  the  above  three  schools  of 

thought.   Proponents  of  each  school  of  thought  have 

often  adopted  a  universal  statement  of  application,  in 

essence  stating  that  each  school  of  thought  is  the  one 

best  approach  to  the  study  and  practice  of  management; 

each  particular  theory  in  a  given  school  of  thought 

being  viewed  as  the  definitive  concept.   In  hope  of 

disentangling  themselves  from  such  a  jungle  of 

management  theories,  many  researchers  and  practitioners 

have  embarked  upon  a  more  recent  approach  to  the  study 

and  practice  of  management.   As  Fred  Luthans  points 

out,  they  oelieve  that  a  contingency  or  situational 

approach  reconciles  the  apparent  di screpencies  and 

conflicts  between  the  various  schools  of  thought  and 

the  multitude  of  theories  related  to  management. 9   j^ 

is  against  this  background  of  approaches  and  theories 

that  a  study  focusing  upon  the  management  of 
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broadcasting  groups  must  be  viewed.   It  is  also  against 
this  background  that  any  theory  serving  as  the  basis 
for  such  a  study  must  be  viewed. 

LIKERT'S  SYSTEM  4  MANAGEMENT  THEORY 

Originating  with  the  behavioral  school,  Likerts 

"System  4  Management"  theory  measures  the  organization, 

prescribes  the  organization's  ideal  state,  and 

formulates  strategies  for  moving  the  organization  into 

its  ideal  state.   It  is  not  surprising,  given  the 

general  disagreement  among  the  different  management 

theory  schools,  that  there  is  controversy  centered  upon 

LiKert's  "System  4  Management"  theory.   To  some 

ooservers,  Likert's  formulations  represent  merely  a 

continuum  of  leadership  style  (from  the  autocratic  to 

the  democratic  extremes). 10   Likert  states  his  theory 

to  be  a  "generalized  theory  of  organization"  based  upon 

the  study  of  management  practices.11   In  his  discussion 

of  theories  of  organizational  structure  and  process, 

John  B.  Miner  summarizes  the  argument  for  viewing 

Likert's  theory  as  limited  to  the  domain  of 

organizational  behavior  (i.e.   motivation  and 

leadership,  etc.)  and  not  as  a  general  theory  of 

organizat  i  on . 12 

Some  theories  lie  on  the  borderline  between 
organizational  behavior  and  organizational 
structure  and  performance.   This  is 


particularly  true  of  those  theories  that 
arose  out  of  the  early  leadership  and  group 
dynamics  research  at  the  University  of 
Michigan  and  Ohio  State  University. 
Clearly,  these  theories  duild  upward  from  the 
work  group,  but  often  they  build  relatively 
little.   Intergroup  or  organ izat ionwide 
constructs  tend  to  be  few  and/or  imprecise. 
Research  at  the  macro  level  is  nonexistent, 
minimal,  or  disconf irming. 

Formally,  Likert- s  system  4  theory  (later  modified 
ana  aesignated  system  4T  for  "Total")  has  been 
presented  in  three  major  books  and  numerous  articles. 
The  first,  New  Patterns  of  Management  (1961),  contained 
extensive  discussions  of  research  by  the  staff  of  the 
Institute  for  Social  Research  at  the  University  of 
Michigan  during  the  late  1940's  and  the  1950/s.   It  was 
during  his  long  career  as  director  of  the  Institute  for 
Social  Research  that  Likert's  theory  evolved.13  A 
number  of  the  concepts  of  Likert's  theory  put  forth  in 
1961  were  more  fully  elaborated  in  his  second  book,  The 
Human  Organization  (1967).   Likert's  third  book,  New 
Ways  of  Managing  Conflict  (1976),  contains  considerably 
less  organization  theory,  but  extends  the  earlier 
constructs  to  cover  a  larger  number  of  organizational 
forms. 14 

William  Dowling,  in  an  introduction  to  his 
interview  with  Likert  in  the  Summer,  1973  issue  of 
Organizational  Dynamics,  summarizes  system  4  theory. 
Likert  "combines  a  method  for  measuring  the 
characteristics  of  an  organization  with  a  prescription 

10 


for  the  ideal  state  of  the  organization,  and  a  formula 

for  moving  the  organization  from  its  actual  state  to 

the  ideal  state. "15  ^s  sucn  Likert's  system  4  theory 

is  ooth  aescriptive  and  normative. 

Likert  identifies  the  key  concepts  of  system  4 

theory  as  follows: 16 

l--support i ve  relationships 

2--multiple  overlapping  group  structure 

3--group  problem-solving  by  consensus 

4--high  performance  goals 

5 — adequate  levels  of  technical  competence. 

Working  from  these  key  concepts  and  the  findings  of 

surveys  conducted  by  the  Institute  for  Social  Researcn, 

Likert  formulated  a  continuum  of  management  systems. 

This  continuum  assumes  at  least  a  moderate  amount  of 

control  in  the  organization.   System  1  is  on  the 

autocratic  (authoritarian)  extreme  of  the  continuum; 

system  4,  on  the  democratic  (participative)  extreme. i~ 

In  summary,  the  four  systems  on  the  continuum  are: 18 

System  1  (authoritarian) — management  has  low 
confidence  in  subordinates  and  does  not 
involve  them  in  the  decision-making 
process.   Subordinates  are  forced  to  work 
under  threats  and  punishment.   Authority 
is  highly  centralized  at  the  top  of  the 
organizat  ion . 

System  2  (benevolent  authoritarian) — 

management  has  "condescending  confidence" 
in  subordinates,  with  the  relationship 
approximating  that  of  master  and  servant. 
A  few  rewards  are  used  to  motivate 
workers;  most  decisions  continue  to  be 
centralized  at  the  top  of  the 
organizat  ion . 


11 


System  3  ( consu 1  tat i ve )--management  has 

substantial,  but  not  complete,  confidence 
in  subordinate  abilities.   Broad  policy 
decisions  are  made  at  the  top  of  the 
organization  with  subordinates  permitted 
to  make  specific  decisions  at  lower 
1  eve  1 s. 

System  4  (participative  group)--management 
has  complete  confidence  in  suoordinate 
abilities.   Decision  making  is 
aecentral i zed  throughout  the  organization 
and  there  is  widespread  responsibility  on 
tne  part  of  lower-level  subordinates. 


MEASUREMENT  OF  MANAGEMENT  SYSTEMS 

In   Theories  of  Organizational  Structure  and 
Process.  Miner  discusses  the  difficulty  that  has 
existed  in  creating  measures  of  the  numerous  constructs 
put  forth  by  organizational  theorists. 19 

Theories  that  do  not  generate  measures  of 
their  key  constructs  at  an  early  point  tend 
to  yield  little  research.   Ideally,  the 
measures  are  developed  by  the  theorists 
themselves,  because  these  provide  additional 
evidence  of  what  the  theorists  meant.   In  a 
field  characterized  by  fuzzy  constructs,  this 
is  important.   When  theoretical  constructs 
are  adequately  and  precisely  defined  and 
illustrated,  it  should  not  matter  who  devises 
the  measures.   Unfortunately,  in  the  field  of 
organizational  structure  and  process,  it 
matters. 

As  a  consequence,  although  there  are  numerous 

theories  of  organizational  structure  and  process  that 

challenge  Likert's  "System  4  Management"  theory,  the 

fact  remains  that  the  complex  constructs  put  forth  have 

yielded  few  measures.   Those  that  have  emerged  are 

surrounded  with  as  much  controversy  as  their  parent 
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theories,  including  Llkert's  Profile  of  Organizational 
Character  i  st  i  cs. 

Miner  further  notes  in  his  discussion  of  measures 
oeveiopeo  to  test  the  constructs  of  organizational 
structure  and  process  theories  that:20 

Some  of  the  best  measures,  as  one  might 
expect,  have  been  developed  at  the  Survey 
Research  Center  of  the  University  of 
Michigan.   Research  on  the  Likert  theory  has 
benefited  from  the  early  development  of  tne 
"Profile  of  Organizational  Characteristics" 
and  the  "Survey  of  Organizations." 

Thus,  although  Likert's  formulations  have  been 
challenged  for  not  adequately  dealing  with  situational 
variables,  Miner's  conclusion  stands  as  an  indictment 
against  many  of  the  alternative  theories.   "Vague 
constructs  tend  to  give  birth  to  poor  measures,  as  in 
the  case  of  contingency  theory,  or  to  no  measures  at 
all,  as  in  the  case  of  classical  (process)  management 
theory . " 21 

However,  caution  must  be  exercised  in  endorsing 
Likert's  "System  4  Management"  theory  (or  any  other) 
solely  because  there  is  a  paucity  of  measures  to 
adequately  test  alternative  views.   As  Gray  and  Starke 
note :22 

One  of  the  problems  with  Likert's  theory  (at 
least  from  a  research  and  applications  point 
of  view)  is  that  empirical  support  for  the 
theory  has  been  generated  almost  exclusively 
by  Likert  and  his  associates.   As  a  result, 
numerous  criticisms  of  Likert  have  arisen 
regarding  his  absolutist  proposal  that  System 
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4  management  is  always  superior.   Situational 
variables  are  ignored  in  Llkert's  model  and  a 
substantial  amount  of  research  indicates  that 
the  impact  of  these  situational  variables 
must  be  considered. 

And  as  Miner  states,  concerning  the  normative  or 

predictive  aspects  of  "System  4  Managment"  theory:23 

Sometimes  prediction  is  achievea  and 
sometimes  it  is  not.   Explanations  for  the 
failures  include  (measurement)  lag  and  a  lack 
of  cultural  fit.   However,  the  research 
suggests  that  certain  kinds  of  people  are 
more  responsive  to  a  participative  approach 
than  others;  yet  (system  4  management  theory) 
has  failed  to  incorporate  such  indiviaual 
differences  in  the  past.   The  inclusion  of 
the  personality  characteristics  and  motives 
of  organization  memoers  should  yielo  a  more 
stable  pattern  of  prediction. 

At  this  point,  it  must  be  remembered  that  LiKerfs 

theory,  as  noted  by  Dowling  earlier,  is  both 

descriptive  and  normative.   In  general,  criticism  of 

Likert's  theory  has  focused  upon  the  normative  aspects 

of  his  proposals.   That  a  continuum  of  management 

systems  exists  has  engendered  far  less  debate  than  the 

assertion  that  participative  management  is  the  oest 

design.   Of  the  two  major  instruments  produced  by  the 

Survey  Research  Center  of  the  University  of  Michigan, 

the  Profile  of  Organizational  Characteristics  (POO 

attempts  to  measure  where  on  the  continuum  of 

management  systems  a  given  organization  is  located. 

The  Survey  of  Organizations,  on  the  other  hand, 

attempts  to  measure  organizational  climate,  managerial 
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leadership,  peer  behavior,  group  process,  and 

sat  i  sf act i  on . 24 

Because  the  Survey  of  Organizations  focuses  upon 
more  dimensions  than  just  the  management  system  ana 
because  it  requires  enlisting  responses  from  every 
member  of  the  organization,  it  was  deemed  inappropriate 
for  use  in  this  research.   However,  the  POC  aoes 
attempt  to  measure  the  management  system  ana  neea  not 
be  administered  to  every  member  of  the  organl zat ion . 25 

Conceptually,  the  POC  was  first  presented  in  New 
Patterns  of  Management.   It  was  later  tested  as  an 
instrument  for  measuring  an  organization's  management 
system  and  revised  in  The  Human  Organization. 
Currently,  the  instrument  exists  in  the  long  version 
set  forth  in  The  Human  Organization  and  the  more  widely 
used  short  form  containing  sixteen  of  the  original 
fifty-one  items.   The  POC  looks  at  a  cluster  of  factors 
to  aescribe  the  management  system  of  an  organization. 
These  are  leaaership,  motivation,  communication, 
decision  making,  goals  and  control.  The  POC  can  be  used 
to  measure  both  the  current  management  system  "used"  by 
an  organization,  as  well  as  the  management  system 
"desired."   A  copy  of  the  short  form  of  the  POC  is  in 
Appendix   A. 

Concerning  the  psychometric  properties  of 
measurement  such  as  reliability  and  validity,  Miner 
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states  that  "Reliability  appears  adequate,  though  more 
test-retest  information  is  needed.   The  greatest 
difficulties  occur  in  repeated  measurements. " 26 
Although  Miner  views  the  POC  as  an  example  of  one  of 
the  best  measures  around,  others  contend  that  the 
evidence  "is  not  sufficient  in  and  of  itself  to 
recommend  the  instrument  as  a  good  measure  of  the 
variaoles  at  hand."   They  believe  that  the  POC  is  "Dest 
used  for  diagnostic  research. "27   jn  summary,  the  POC 
appears  to  have  adequate  reliability  (the  corrected 
split-half  is  greater  than  .90),  but  is  challenged  in 
terms  of  construct  validity  and  response  set. 28 

THEORIES  OF  BROADCASTING  MANAGEMENT 

Bruce  A.  Linton,  in  reviewing  a  text  on  broadcast 
management,  characterizes  the  frustration  of  both 
professionals  and  broadcast  academicians  concerned  with 
the  management  of  broadcasting  organizations, 
"Management  covers  everything,  so  how  does  one  achieve 
focus?"29   -phe  discouraging  conclusion  of  a  review  of 
the  available  literature  is  that  the  failure  to  achieve 
a  focus  has  prevented  a  useful  consensus  to  emerge 
concerning  the  nature  of  managing  broadcasting 
organizations.   Furthermore,  this  lack  of  a  concensus 
has  been  compounded  by  a  failure  to  adequately  root 
constructs  and  applications  into  the  larger  framework 
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of  the  approaches  to  the  study  and  practice  of 
management  (i.e.   process,  quantitative,  and  behavioral 
schools).   The  characteristic  approach  of  those 
concerned  with  tne  management  of  broadcasting 
organizations  has  been  to  ignore  the  implications  of 
management  theories  and  to  describe  the  "ousiness  of... 
oroadcast ing"30   The  predominance  of  this  business 
orientation  has  overshadowed  the  application  of 
constructs  from  the  management  process,  quantitative, 
and  behavioral  schools  of  management  study. 

Of  the  three  schools  of  thought,  the  quantitative 
school  has  had  the  greatest  impact,  primarily  in  the 
area  of  audience  research.   In  1981,  James  E.  Fletcher 
outlined  the  relationship  of  audience  ratings  to 
budgeting  and  planning. 31   In  tnat  same  year,  David  E. 
Kennedy  examined  "the  ways  in  which  listeners  perceive 
competitive  radio  stations  and  'position'  them  with 
respect  to  each  other."   He  noted  that  "this  involved 
application  of  the  marketing-based  'positioning'  theory 
to  standard  communication  research  techn i ques. " 32  i^e 
major  focus  of  work  related  to  the  quantitative  school 
is  the  application  of  models  in  one  field  to  the  area 
of  audience  research. 

The  management  process  school  has  had  the  next 
highest  level  of  impact  upon  the  study  of  the 
management  of  broadcasting  organizations.   J.  Leonard 
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Relnsch  ana  Elmo  Israel  Ellis  In  their  attempt  to  apply 
the  work  of  such  process  theorists  as  Koontz  anO 
0'' Donne  11  have  produced  a  text  that  is  still  relevant 
twenty-seven  years  later  in  its  prescriptions.   The 
'language  employed  by  Reinsch  and  Ellis  is  that  of  the 
management  process  school  despite  the  influence  of  the 
earlier  mentioned  "business"  approach.   This  is  most 
evident  in  their  discussion  of  organization  and 
administration,  management  and  creativity,  and 
personnel  and  their  problems. 33 

Robert  H.  Coddington  narrows  the  application  of 
management  process  principles  to  smaller  market 
broadcasting  organizations.   Consequently,  his  work 
reflects  more  of  a  relationship  to  the  field  of  small 
business  management  than  to  the  management  process 
school  directly. 34   Central  to  Coddington's 
prescriptions  is  the  observation  that  the  typical 
organizational  structure  of  the  small  market  radio 
station  is  i nter 1 ocki ng. 35   por  example,  program 
decisions  are  affected  by  staff  input  from  the 
engineering,  sales,  and  production  departments.   This 
form  of  organization  is  referred  to  as  "matrix 
organization"  in  the  more  recent  management  theory 
literature.   The  overlapping  of  different  departments 
in  the  management  of  the  organization  is  the  chief 
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characteristic  of  the  "matrix"  or  "interlocking" 
desi  gn . 

The  primary  impact  of  the  management  process 
scnool  has  been  in  the  thought  given  to  the  function  of 
"organizing"  as  it  relates  to  the  management  of 
broadcast i ng  organizations.   Consequently,  tne  other 
functions  of  "planning"  and  "controlling"  have  received 
little  attention  or  application  to  station  management. 
Of  the  prescriptions  put  forth  by  Reinsch  and  Ellis  and 
Coddington,  only  Coadi  ngton  '  s  "interlocking 
organizational  design"  has  had  any  related  research. 
Interestingly,  that  research  predates  Coddington 's  oook 
and  was  not  used  by  him. 36 

The  remaining  management  theory  school,  the 
behavioral,  has  the  weakest  link  to  the  study  of 
broadcasting  organizations.   One  author  claims 
allegiance  to  a  behavioral  approach,  but  lacks  the 
necessary  components  and  orientation  of  the  behavioral 
sciences.37   The  work  of  Jay  Hoffer  is  best  viewed  as  a 
viewpoint  upon  the  management,  organization,  and 
operation  of  radio  stations.   It  lacks  both  description 
and  breadth  as  foundations  to  his  prescriptions. 
Consequently,  Hoffer's  statements  are  not  useable  as 
constructs  of  a  behavioral  approach  to  the  management 
of  broadcasting  organizations. 
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However,  it  should  be  noted  that  a  significant 
research  finding  by  Burnill  Fred  Clark  has  a 
relationship  to  the  behavioral  field.   In  a  1964  stuay 
at  tne  University  of  Denver,  Clark  iaentified  two 
manager  orientations  in  an  examination  of  management 
ana  programming  in  two  small-market  radio  communities. 
These  "station  manager  typologies"  are  characterized  by 
Clark  as  follows:38 

Broadcast-oriented  station  manager: 

1--The  broadcast-oriented  station  manager  is 

knowledgeable  about  the  history  and 

composition  of  his  community  and  takes  an 

active  interest  in  the  community. 

2--His  philosophy  of  broadcasting  reflects  a 

primary  concern  with  serving  the  public 

interest,  convenience,  and  necessity. 

3--He  has  organized  and  administers  his 

station  in  such  a  way  that  he  and  his  staff 

members  are  sensitive  to  the  neeas  and  wishes 

of  the  community. 

4--His  concern  with  the  public  interest  and 

needs  is  reflected  in  his  station's 

programming. 

Entrepreneur-oriented  station  manager: 

1--The  entrepreneur-oriented  station  manager 

is  primarily  interested  in  and  familiar  with 

those  aspects  of  the  community's  history  and 

composition  which  will  be  useful  to  him  as  a 

businessman . 

2 — His  philosophy  of  broadcasting  reflects  a 

primary  interest  in  broadcasting  as  a 

business  for  making  maximum  profits. 

3 — His  station  is  organized  and  administered 

in  such  a  way  that  its  business  functions  are 

foremost . 

4--His  concern  with  business  and  making  a 

profit  is  reflected  in  the  programming  of  his 

station . 

The  relationship  of  Clark's  station  manager 

typologies  to  the  behavioral  school  is  best  exemplified 
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by  comparing  his  characteristics  of  the 
broadcast-oriented  and  entrepreneur-oriented  station 
managers  to  Frea  E.  Fiedler's  "relationship-oriented" 
and  "task-oriented  leadership  styles. "39  ^s  Gray  and 
Starke  note,  these  two  styles,  broadcast  (relationship) 
and  entrepreneur  (task),  are  analogous  to  a  democratic 
(participative)  and  an  autocratic  (authoritarian) 
management  system. 40 

Although  not  directly  related  to  the  management 

process,  quantitative,  or  oehavioral  approaches,  the  "V 

theory  of  management"  has  been  postulated  by  Ward  L. 

Quaai  and  James  A.  Brown  (along  with  the  late  Leo  A. 

Martin  of  Michigan  State  University).   They  state  that 

tneir  theory  is  based  upon  the  "Subject-Verb-Object 

(SVO)  theory  of  communication  of  Terrance  A.  Sweeney, 

S.  J. "41   Quaal  and  Brown  state  that  "managing  is  this 

bi-rel at ional  process:  the  intention  of  the  manager  is 

directed  to  and  executed  in  the  action  of  the 

managee."42   They  expand  their  formulation  by 

stat  i  ng:43 

The  managing  process  is  bi -re  1  at i onal  in  that 
it  is  absolutely  dependent  on  both  the 
manager  and  the  managee;  without  one  there  is 
not  the  other... Thus  "managing"  is  a  process 
involving  persons  relating  to  one  another 
through  directives.   It  is  this  dynamic 
interrelation  of  person  to  person  through 
directives  and  their  being  actualized  through 
execution  which  constitutes  the  essence  of 
management . . . 
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Management  is  thus  triadic  and  may  be 
investigated  according  to  any  one  of,  or  any 
combination  of,  its  three  components: 
manager,  managing,  managee . . . Summi ng  up:  the 
dynamism  of  management  (V)  is  a  function  of 
the  manager  as  subject  CM)  directing  CD)  the 
managee  as  object  (m)  to  actualize  Ca)  the 
manager's  intention;  or 
V  =  (  M  — >  D  )   (a  < —  m  ) 

Martin  P.  LoMonaco  summarizes  the  weaknesses  of 

the  "V  theory  of  management ." 44 

(Quaai  ana  Brown)  ignore  the  vast  bacxground 
literature  of  the  (behavioral)  school  of 
management.   Because  they  rely  heavily  upon 
the  "V  theory"  they  have  missed  the  important 
theories  of  Vroom,  Herzberg,  Porter  and 
Law! er  .  .  . 

Not  only  have  Quaal  and  Brown  slighted  the 
behavioral  aspects  of  management,  they  have 
ignored  the  quantitative  aspects.   There  is  a 
brief  mention  of  accounting,  but  no  mention 
at  all  of  operations  research--that  body  of 
applied  mathematics  which  aids  in  managerial 
aecision  making.   Although  operations 
research  (OR)  can  become  quite  sophisticated, 
there  could  have  been  at  least  a  cursory 
examination  of  some  OR  techniques  such  as 
CPM ,  linear  programming,  and  break-even 
anal ysi  s. 

In  conclusion,  the  major  contribution  of  Quaal  and 

Brown  has  been  to  compile  a  detailed  description  of 

broadcasting  at  a  particular  point  in  time.   For  all  of 

its  aspirations,  the  "V  theory  of  management"  has 

contributed  little  to  understanding  the  management  of 

broadcasting  organizations.   The  lack  of  a  clear  domain 

and  adequately  formulated  constructs  has  produced  a 

theory  that  has  prompted  no  research. 
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Jonathan  David  Tankel  in  the  Winter  1987  edition 
of  the  Journal  of  Broadcasting  and  Electronic  Media, 
describes  the  success  of  three  more  recent  efforts  to 
apply  management  theory  and  practice  to  broadcasting 
organizations.   In  brief,  Tankel  concludes  that  "those 
who  are  waiting  for  a  media-management  text 
incorporating  critical  theory  will  continue  to  wait. "45 

RESEARCH  ON  THE  MANAGEMENT  SYSTEMS  OF  BROADCASTING 
ORGANIZATIONS 

Although  serious  texts  on  the  application  of 
constructs  from  the  different  schools  of  management 
theory  are  still  to  come,  two  studies  of  management 
style  (i.e.   system)  are  noteworthy.   In  the  first,  by 
Daniel  Louis  Appelman  from  Temple  University,  the 
hypothesis  that  "the  management  styles  of  large  and 
small  market  station  managers  are  distinguishable"  was 
tested. 46   The  perceptions  of  station  management  style 
by  TV  news  directors  was  assessed  by  R.  C.  Adams  and 
Marjorie  J.  Fish  as  a  project  funded  in  part  by  the 
National  Association  of  Broadcasters,  Washington  State 
University,  ana  California  State  University,  Fresno. 47 

In  his  study  of  three  hundred  radio  station 
general  managers,  Appelman  gathered  information  on  the 
kinds  of  activities  engaged  in,  the  distribution  of 
time,  the  kinds  of  people  met  and  worked  with,  the 
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amount  of  long  range  planning  undertaken,  and  the 
numoer  of  people  in  various  specified  staff  positions 
for  each  general  manager.   Four  factors  were 
significantly  related  to  management  style: 

l--market  size 

2 — size  of  the  station  staff 

3--manager 's  age 

4--ownership  status. 

Education,  previous  broadcasting  experience  and  the 

manner  of  the  general  manager's  compensation  were  not 

highly  related  to  the  way  the  station  is  managed. 

Specifically,  Appelman  found:48 

Small  mar<et  managers  generally  perform  more 
employee  functions  themselves  and  delegate 
responsibility  to  others  less  than  do  large 
market  managers.   They  regularly  perform  more 
programming  and  far  more  sales  related 
activities  and  they  spend  less  time  on 
general  administration.   Large  market 
managers  delegate  more,  spend  significantly 
less  time  on  sales,  and  work  shorter  hours 
with  fewer  people  than  do  their  small  marxet 
col  1 eagues. 

In  categorizing  Appelman's  research,  it  should  be 

noted  that  he  does  not  discuss  "management  style"  in 

the  more  traditional  terminology  of  authoritarian  or 

participative  styles.   In  essence,  his  design 

incorporates  some  elements  of  the  management  process 

school  of  thought,  as  well  as  the  behavioral  school. 

While  his  findings  distinguish  between  what  general 

managers  of  radio  broadcasting  facilities  do  as  part  of 
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their  job  description,  only  one  aspect  of  his  findings 

(delegation)  directly  relates  to  Likert's  System  4 

constructs.   In  terms  of  the  POC,  Appelman's  findings 

suggest  that  large  market  managers  will  be  more 

participative  in  their  style,  while  their  small  market 

counterparts  will  be  more  authoritarian. 

Adams  and  Fish,  however,  utilized  an  earlier 

version  of  LiKert's  POC.   Their  purpose  was  "to  assess 

news  directors'  perceptions  of  station  management  style 

over  different  market  and  department  sizes,  personnel 

stability,  job  satisfaction,  and  their 

interrelationships. "49   Data  for  their  study  were  drawn 

from  a  national,  stratified  sample  of  155  useable 

questionnaires  of  television  news  directors  (strata 

were  the  top  25  TV  markets,  the  next  75,  and  the 

remaining  110  markets).   As  with  the  research  discussed 

in  this  thesis,  their  study  used  Likert/s  theoretical 

and  measurement  approach  to  analyze  management  style. 

It  was  guided  by  two  general  research  quest  ions: 50 

1 — How  do  organizational  characteristics  of 
U.S.  TV  news  departments  vary  according  to 
the  market  size  in  which  a  station  is 
located?   According  to  the  size  of  the  news 
department  itself?   According  to  affiliation 
status? 

2--How  do  such  characteristics  as  personnel 
stability,  job  satisfaction,  and  productivity 
vary  according  to  organizational 
characteristics  in  U.S.  TV  news  departments? 
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In  response  to  their  first  research  question, 
Adams  and  Fish  reported  that  the  significant 
i nterre i at i onsn i ps  found  between  market  ran<  and 
aepartment  size  with  the  POC  do  not  indicate  a  strong 
pattern,  concluding  that  there  is  a  relative 
homogeneity  of  management  style  across  market  sizes. 
However,  they  did  report  that  on  the  elements  of  the 
"communication"  subscale  of  the  POC,  large  and  small 
market  news  directors  tended  towards  authoritarian 
responses  while  midsize-market  news  directors  tended 
towards  consultative  responses.   Large-department  news 
directors  tended  towards  consultative  responses,  as 
well.   Overall,  they  found  a  majority  of  news  directors 
perceiving  their  station's  management  style  "to  be 
consultative,  with  some  tending  towards  participative 
group,  a  few  others  towards  authoritarian."51 

In  regard  to  their  second  research  question,  Adams 
and  Fish  found  that  "as  style  rises  from  authoritarian 
to  consultative  to  participative  group,  personnel 
stability,  job  satisfaction  and  productivity  r i se . " 52 
As  they  note,  this  is  consistent  with  Likert's 
observations  in  other  kinds  of  business. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  results  reported  by 
Adams  and  Fish  focus  upon  the  use  of  the  POC  to 
describe  the  perceptions  of  the  management  system 
"used"  by  the  stations  involved.   They  do  not  report 
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results  on  the  use  of  the  POC  to  assess  the  management 
system  "aesired"  by  participants  in  their  study  nor  did 
they  assess  whether  the  management  system  "used"  by  a 
station  differed  significantly  from  the  management 
system  "desired." 

Additionally  several  studies  conducted  at  Ohio 
University  during  the  1970's  have  touched  upon  the  area 
of  management  systems. 53   Primarily,  these  studies  have 
followed  the  framework  of  the  "path  goal  theory  of 
leadership"  and  have  been  based  upon  the  application  of 
the  "Leader  Behavior  Description  Questionnaire."   One, 
in  particular,  has  provided  additional  information  on 
tne  use  of  Likert's  POC  in  tne  study  of  broadcasting 
organ  i  zat  i  ons. 

The  first  of  these  studies,  "An  Investigation  of 
Relationships  Among  Specified  Variables  in  the 
Management  of  Television  Stations,"  was  conducted  by 
James  W.  Rhea.   Data  were  gathered  from  a 
nonprobabi 1 i ty  sample  of  twenty  television  stations 
representing  two  market  categories  (the  1st  through 
20th  and  the  51st  through  160th  markets).   The  subjects 
for  the  study  were  general  managers  and  departmental 
managers  from  the  twenty  selected  television 
stat  ions. 54 

In  his  discussion  of  results  from  the  POC,  Rhea 
noted:55 
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The  discussion  of  the  POC  is  also  concerned 
with  the  variables  of  perceived  versus 
expected  organizational  characteristics, 
large  versus  small  markets,  general  managers 
versus  each  of  the  departmental 
managers, .. .The  POC  expected  (i.e. 
"oesired")  dimensions  received  higner  scores 
than  the  POC  perceived  (i.e.   "used") 
dimensions  did.   This  finding  was,  for  the 
most  part,  consistent  across  large  and  small 
television  markets  and  across  general 
managers,  sales  managers,  program  directors, 
chief  engineers  and  the  mean  of  the 
departmental  managers.   This  difference 
suggests  that  regardless  of  tne  perceiveo 
scores  on  the  POC,  the  general  managers  and 
the  aepartmental  managers  would  like  to  have 
higher  scores  on  the  POC  dimensions.   Large 
markets  and  small  markets,  and  general 
managers  and  departmental  managers  again  were 
found  not  to  differ  significantly. 

Rhea  further  notes  that  an  inspection  of  the  means 

revealed  that  managers  in  small  markets  generally 

produced  lower  POC  scores  than  those  for  large  market 

managers.   Also,  departmental  managers  produced  lower 

POC  scores  than  general  managers.   He  cautioned, 

however,  that  the  "simple  pattern  is  marred  by  apparent 

interactive  effects"  and  suggested  "retesting  of  large 

versus  small  market  size  and  general  managers  versus 

departmental  managers. "56 

RESEARCH  IMPLICATIONS  FROM  THE  LITERATURE 

From  the  review  of  the  related  literature,  it  is 
apparent  that  several  areas  of  Likert's  work  with  the 
POC  have  been  explored  within  broadcasting 
organ  izat  ions. 
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The  perception  of  management  style  appears  to  oe 
related  to  market  size  (larger  markets  tending  towards 
greater  participation)  both  for  radio  stations  and  for 
television  stations. 

The  perception  of  management  style  also  appears  to 
be  related  to  the  manager's  level  (general  managers 
tending  towards  more  participative  views  of  the 
organization  than  subordinate  managers). 

The  "consultative"  style  appears  to  be  that  used 
by  broadcasters  (particularly,  as  viewed  by  TV  news 
di  rectors) . 

In  general,  broadcast  managers  would  prefer  a  more 
'participative  group"  style  of  management.   It  snou I d 
be  noted,  however,  that  this  finding  has  not  been 
broadly  tested. 

Management  style  does  appear  to  be  related  to  the 
organizational  effectiveness  of  broadcast  organizations 
(those  with  more  participative  styles  tending  towaras 
higher  effectiveness  and  performance  measures). 

Several  questions  do  remain,  however.   Is  the 
perception  of  management  style  consistent  within  larger 
broadcasting  organizations  (i.e.   broadcasting  groups)? 
Do  differences  exist  in  the  perception  of  management 
style  between  radio  and  television  stations?   Do 
factors  such  as  education,  number  of  subordinates,  or 
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sex  affect  the  perception  of  a  broadcasting 
organization's  management  style? 
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CHAPTER  THREE— DESIGN  OF  THE  STUDY 

THE  IDEAL  DESIGN 

The  description  of  the  management  style  of 
broadcasting  groups,  in  order  to  be  generalized  to  the 
subpopu 1  at i on  of  group  owned  broadcast  stations  would 
require  stratified  sampling.   In  situations  where  the 
composition  of  the  entire  population  is  known,  it  is 
possiole  to  "select  a  sample  that  is  matnemat i cal i y 
absolutely  representative  with  regard  to  some 
significant  characteristics."  57   jn  terms  of  the  study 
of  management  style  in  broadcasting  groups,  tne 
literature  wou 1  a  suggest  such  characteristics  as  marKet 
size  and  department  size.   Other  factors  such  as 
education  of  the  manager  and  type  of  facility  managed 
(i.e.  radio  only,  TV  only,  or  both)  could  possibly 
serve  as  the  basis  for  a  national  stratified  sample. 

Delbert  C.  Miller  notes  the  advantages  and  the 
disadvantages  for  a  national  stratified  samp  1 e : 58 

Advantages  are  that  it  assures 

representativeness  with  respect  to 
property  which  forms  basis  of  classifying 
units  (therefore  it  yields  less 
variability  than  simple  random  sampling  or 
systematic  sampling),  it  decreases  chance 
of  failing  to  include  members  of 
population  because  of  classification 
process,  and  the  characteristics  of  each 
stratum  can  be  estimated,  and  hence 
comparisons  can  be  made. 

Disadvantages  are  that  it  requires  accurate 
information  on  proportion  of  population  in 
each  stratum,  otherwise  it  increases  error 
and  if  stratified  lists  are  not  available, 
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it  may  be  costly  to  prepare  them  leading 
to  the  possibility  of  faulty 
classification  and  hence  an  increase  in 
var  i  abi 1 i  ty . 

THE  SELECTED  OPERATIONAL  DESIGN 

An  examination  of  information  available  on 

broadcasting  group  composition  indicated  that  groups 

cou I d  be  categorized  by  ownership  status  (i.e. 

conglomerate,  cross-ownership,  broadcast  with  cable 

interests,  et  cetera),  as  well  as  the  number  and 

location  of  radio  and  TV  facilities  operated. 59  j0 

undertake  the  ideal  design  cited  above  by  management 
level  (general  manager,  station  manager,  and  department 
manager),  as  well  as  by  type  of  facility  managed 
(radio,  TV,  or  both)  required  complete  lists  of  all 
station  managers,  as  well  as  department  managers  for 
all  broadcasting  groups  in  the  nation.   Such 
1 i sts--espec i al 1 y  of  department  managers— were  not 
available.   Consequently,  a  stratified  random  sample  by 
these  factors  was  not  attempted  of  broadcasting  groups. 

Instead,  a  "purposed"  (or  "judgmental")  sample  of 
seiect  broadcasting  groups  was  undertaken.   Miller 
describes  situations  where  such  a  sampling  plan  may  De 
more  benef icial :60 

When  practical  considerations  preclude  the 
use  of  probability  sampling,  the  researcher 
may  seek  a  representative  sample  by  other 
means.   He  looks  for  a  subgroup  that  is 
typical  of  the  population  as  a  whole. 
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Observations  are  then  restricted  to  this 
subgroup,  and  conclusions  from  the  data 
obtained  are  generalized  to  the  total 
popu 1  at  ion . 

Milier  cautions  that:61 

Sampling  errors  and  biases  cannot  be  computed 
for  such  samples.   For  this  reason  juagmental 
sampling  should  be  restricted  to  the 
following  situations:   (1)  when  the  possible 
errors  are  not  serious  and  (2)  when 
probability  sampling  is  practically 
impossible.   Data  from  judgmental  samples  at 
best  suggest  or  indicate  conclusions,  but  in 
general  they  cannot  be  used  as  the  basis  of 
statistical  testing  procedures. 

In  practice,  statistical  tests  of  significance  may 

be  performed  on  data  obtained  from  a  purposed  sample, 

as  long  as,  the  researcher  is  aware  that  results  from 

such  tests  can  not  be  generalized  with  any  measure  of 

confioence  to  the  whole  population.   Additionally,  the 

possibility  of  the  sample  plan  affecting  test  results 

does  exist  and  cannot  be  measured.   Results  from  tests 

of  significance  can  only  be  stated  in  terms  of  the 

actual  samp  1 e . 62 

Eugene  Stone  would  further  characterize  the 
operational  design  of  this  study  as  a  " nonexper imental 
design"  with  its  inherent  weaknesses  being  offset  by 
the  possibility  of  generating  "hypotheses  that  can  be 
tested  in  a  more  rigorous  fashion.  "63   -phe  study  may 
also  be  termed  a  "descriptive  survey"  which  "attempts 
to  picture  or  document  current  conditions  or  attitudes, 
that  is,  to  describe  what  exists  at  the  moment. "64 
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Paul  D.  Leedy  states  the  traits  of  the  "descriptive 
survey  methodology"  as  follows:65 

1 — The  descriptive  survey  method  deals  with  a 
situation  that  demands  the  technique  of 
observation  as  the  principle  means  of 
collecting  the  data. 

2 — The  population  for  the  study  must  be 
carefully  chosen,  clearly  defined,  and 
specifically  delimited  in  order  to  set 
precise  parameters  for  ensuring 
discreteness  to  the  population. 

3--Data  in  descriptive  survey  research  are 
particularly  susceptible  to  distortion 
through  the  Introduction  of  bias  into  the 
research  design. 

4 — Although  the  descriptive  survey  method 
relies  upon  observation  for  the 
acquisition  of  the  data,  those  data  must 
then  be  organized  and  presented 
systematically  so  that  valid  and  accurate 
conclusions  may  be  drawn  from  them. 

THE  METHOD  OF  SAMPLE  SELECTION 

The  purposed  sample  used  in  this  study  was  drawn 

along  the  following  guidelines: 

1 — All  broadcasting  groups  (controlling  3  or 
more  radio  stations  and/or  2  or  more  TV 
stations)  in  the  whole  population  (U.S. 
only)  were  classified  as  to  ownership 
status. 
Total  N  =  503. 

2 — Only  broadcasting  groups  holding  both 
radio  and  TV  stations  were  Isolated. 
Total  n  =  118. 

3 — Only  broadcasting  groups  which  were  not 
involved  in  conglomerates,  newspaper  cross 
ownership,  cablecasting,  or  any 
combination  of  these  ownership  situations 
were  isolated. 
Total  n  =  36. 
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The  resulting  purposed  sample  contained  36 
broadcasting  groups  or  7  percent  of  all  U.S. 
oroadcasting  groups. 

THE  METHOD  OF  GATHERING  DATA 

The  data  for  this  study  were  gathered  through  mail 
questionnaires  sent  to  all  managers  of  a  given 
broadcasting  group  (the  general  manager,  the  station 
managers,  and  aepartment  managers).   Responses  to 
Likert's  POC  (short  form)  and  demographic  items  were 
obtained  in  two  stages.   Stage  one  involved  the  general 
managers  of  all  36  groups  in  the  purposed  sample.   Each 
general  manager  was  asked  to  participate  personally  in 
the  study  and  to  authorize  the  voluntary  participation 
of  his  subordinate  station  managers  and  department 
managers.   Stage  two  involved  only  those  station 
managers  and  department  managers  of  broadcasting  groups 
where  the  general  manager  had  elected  to  participate. 

As  suggested  by  Gerald  Hoinville  and  Roger 
Jowel 1 ,66  the  following  mailing  stages  combined  with 
phone  calls  were  utilized: 

To  GENERAL  MANAGERS-- i n i t i al  letters  of 
transmittal,  the  POC  survey,  and  a  verification  listing 
of  their  respective  radio  and  television  stations  were 
sent.   This  was  followed  up  one  week  later  with  a  phone 
call  reminder.   After  two  more  weeks,  a  post  card 
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inquiry  as  to  their  decision  was  sent.   During  the 
sixth  week  a  second  phone  call  reminder  was  given. 

To  STATION  MANAGERS  of  participating  groups —  a 
packet  with  a  letter  of  transmittal,  the  POC  survey  for 
the  station  manager,  as  well  as  POC  surveys  for 
department  managers,  and  instructions  for  administering 
the  POC  surveys  in  a  voluntary  and  confidential  manner 
were  sent.   These  packets  to  the  stations  of 
participating  groups  were  followed  up  with  a  post  card 
reminder  two  weeks  later. 

The  survey  period  for  general  managers  began  April 
27th,  1984,  and  was  closed  on  May  31st,  1984. 
Gathering  of  aata  from  station  and  department  managers 
began  on  June  15th,  1984,  and  was  closed  on  July  15th, 
1984.   Appendix  C  contains  copies  of  the  materials  sent 
to  genera]  managers.   Those  materials  sent  to  station 
managers  are  included  in  Appendix  D.   The  POC  survey 
forms  were  color  coded  for  identification  of  management 
level  of  the  respondent  and  numerical  coding  was 
employed  to  track  the  status  of  each  questionnaire. 

THE  QUESTIONNAIRE 

The  survey  instrument  consisted  of  two  sections. 
The  first  section  contained  the  dual  scale  items  for 
the  NOW  (i.e.  management  style  "used")  and  the  LIKE 
(i.e.  management  style  "desired")  perceptions  of 
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respondents  on  the  POC  concerning  their  broadcasting 
group.   The  second  section  asked  respondents  to 
describe  their  tenure  with  the  group,  their  tenure  in 
tneir  current  position,  their  formal  training  in 
broadcasting  and/or  management,  the  numoer  of 
suoordinates  reporting  to  them,  their  area  of 
responsibility  (i.e.  radio,  TV,  both,  or  neither), 
their  sex,  and  their  management  level  or  position  in 
the  group.   Questionnaires  sent  to  the  general 
managers,  station  managers,  and  department  managers 
were  i  dent  i  cal . 

THE  CRITERIA  FOR  THE  ADMISSIBILITY  OF  THE  DATA 

Only  responses  from  cases  with  completed  POC 
sections  were  used  in  the  study.   Cases  were  also 
screened  to  eliminate  respondents  who  had  not  been  with 
their  broadcasting  group  for  at  least  one  year  and/or 
in  their  current  position  for  at  least  six  months. 

THE  SELECTED  STATISTICAL  TESTS 

With  the  aforementioned  caveat  on  the  use  of 
statistical  techniques  with  nonprobabi 1 i ty  samples 
qualifying  the  interpretation  of  test  results,  the 
research  hypotheses  were  evaluated  along  the  following 
1 ines. 

In  general,  responses  to  the  two  sets  of  sixteen 
items  of  the  POC  (NOW  responses  and  LIKE  responses) 
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were  averaged  to  generate  subscales  for  LEADERSHIP, 
MOTIVATION,  COMMUNICATION,  DECISIONS,  GOALS,  and 
CONTROL  categories  for  survey  respondents.   These 
subscales  were  averaged  to  generate  a  category  weightea 
mean  score  for  the  NOW  and  LIKE  scales  of  the  POC .   A 
sixteen  item,  question  weighted  mean  score  for  the  NOW 
and  LIKE  scales  of  the  POC  was  calculated  for  each 
respondent,  as  well.   The  resulting  scales  were  tested 
on  a  case  by  case  basis  for  the  first  and  second 
research  problems.   The  secondary  items  of  education, 
number  of  subordinates,  type  of  station,  sex  ana 
management  level  or  position  were  used  to  group  cases 
for  testing  of  the  third  research  question. 67 

The  POC  responses  were  treated  as  an  interval 
scale  while  all  secondary  data  from  the  questionnaire 
were  treated  as  being  measured  on  the  nominal  scale. 

To  answer  the  first  subproblem  of  a  significant 
difference  between  the  management  style  "used"  and 
"desired"  by  broadcasting  groups,  a  two-tailed  paired 
difference  test  for  a  randomized  block  design  was 
performed  for  each  individual  case.   The  test  or  null 
hypothesis  (HO-1)  was  that  the  NOW  mean  equaled  the 
LIKE  mean  for  each  individual  case.   The  research  or 
alternative  hypothesis  CHA-1)  was  that  the  NOW  mean  did 
not  equal  the  LIKE  mean.   The  appropriate  test 
statistic  is  the  "student's  t . " 68   The  probability  of 
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Type  I  Error  (i.e.  the  rejection  of  the  null 
hypothesis,  HO:,  when  it  is  in  fact  true)  was  set  at  a 
.05  alpha  level.   Iterations  at  an  alpha  of  .01  were 
also  performeo  for  each  individual  case.   Finally,  a 
test  of  the  null  hypothesis  (HO-1)  that  the  NOW  mean 
equaled  the  LIKE  mean  was  performed  with  all  cases 
collapsed  together  into  a  set  of  grand  means  for  the 
category  suDscales,  the  category  weighteo  scale,  ana 
the  sixteen  item,  question  weighted  scales  of  POC 
responses. 

The  statistical  treatment  for  the  second 
subproblem  (that  the  management  style  "desired"  is  more 
participative  than  the  management  style  "used") 
followed  the  same  sequence.   Instead  of  a  two-tailed 
paired  difference  test  of  the  NOW  and  LIKE  means,  a  one 
tailed  test  was  employed.   The  test  or  null  hypothesis 
(HO-2)  was  that  the  LIKE  mean  was  not  greater  than  the 
NOW  mean.   The  research  or  alternative  hypothesis 
(HA-1)  was  that  the  LIKE  mean  was  greater  (and  thus 
more  participative)  than  the  NOW  mean.   The  "student's 
t,"  for  a  one-tailed  test  provides  a  test  of  direction 
of  one  mean  (LIKE)  relative  to  the  other  (NOW). 

The  analysis  of  individual  cases  as  discussed 
above  is  not  subject  to  the  caveat  regarding 
nonprobabi 1 i ty  samples.   However,  the  collapsed 
treatment  of  all  cases  does  require  the  warning 
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concerning  the  inability  to  generalize  to  the  whole 
population  of  broadcasting  groups.   Additionally,  any 
conclusions  drawn  from  a  collective  review  of  all  cases 
are  1 imi  ted  as  wel 1  . 

The  third  subproblem  (the  test  of  significant 
relationships  between  factors  and  a  manager's 
perception  of  management  style  "used"  or  "desired")  is 
most  susceptible  to  bias  from  the  sampling  plan.   Tne 
appropriate  test  for  variance  (or  difference)  of  two  or 
more  means  is  the  Analysis  of  Variance  (AN0VA).69 
Oneway  ANOVA's  were  performed  along  the  following  plan 
for  each  secondary  factor  (i.e.  education,  sex, 
position,  et  cetera): 

factor  by  category  weighted  NOW  mean 
factor  by  question  weighted  NOW  mean 
factor  by  LEADERSHIP  subscale  mean 
factor  by  MOTIVATION  subscale  mean 
factor  by  COMMUNICATION  subscale  mean 
factor  by  DECISIONS  subscale  mean 
factor  by  GOALS  subscale  mean 
factor  by  CONTROL  subscale  mean 
An  additional  eight  iterations  were  performed  for  each 
factor  for  the  respective  LIKE  means.   In  each  oneway 
ANOVA,  the  independent  factor  was  tested  for 
significant  relationship  to  the  dependent  POC  mean 
score . 
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Certain  item  questions  were  coupled  together  to 
form  more  complete  nominal  classes.   Responses  to  the 
question  concerning  formal  training  in  broadcasting  was 
cooed  on  a  four  point  classification  along  with 
responses  to  the  question  concerning  formal  training  in 
management.   The  following  five  classes  were  used  for 
the  combined  education  factor  in  the  oneway  ANOVA: 

Class-0   no  response 

Class-1   formal  training  in  both  mass  media 
and  management 

Class-2   formal  training  in  mass  media  only 

Class-3   formal  training  in  management  only 

Class-4   no  formal  training  in  mass  media  nor 
in  management 
Additionally,  responses  to  the  question  concerned 
with  management  level  were  coupled  with  responses  to 
the  question  concerned  with  a  lower  level  manager's 
departmental  responsibility.   The  following  eight 
nominal  classes  were  used  for  the  combined  management 
position  factor  in  the  oneway  ANOVA: 

Class-0   no  response 

Class-1   sales  manager 

Class-2  program  manager 

Class-3  news  manager 

Class-4  engineering  manager 
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Class-5  administrative  (i.e.  assistant) 

manager 
Class-6   station  manager 
Class-7   general  manager 
For  ail  factors,  the  no  response  class  was 
designated  0.   Oneway  ANOVA's  were  also  performed  using 
broadcasting  group  as  an  independent  factor.   In  total, 
96  oneway  ANOVA  iterations  were  performed.   In  general, 
tney  were: 

broadcasting  group  by  POC  mean 

management  position  by  POC  mean 

manager's  education  by  POC  mean 

manager's  number  of  subordinates  by  POC  mean 

manager's  scope  of  responsibility  (radio,  TV, 

or  both)  by   POC  mean 
manager's  sex  by  POC  mean 
Because  the  possibility  of  bias  from  the  sampling 
plan  does  exist,  twoway  ANOVA' s  were  performed  to  test 
for  interactions  among  the  factors  used  to  draw  the 
sample.   The  following  twoway  ANOVA's  were  performed: 
group  and  management  level  by  POC  mean 
group  and  management  position  by  POC  mean 
group  and  education  by  POC  mean 
group  and  subordinates  by  POC  mean 
group  and  scope  of  responsibility  by  POC  mean 
group  and  sex  by  POC  mean 
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The  twoway  ANOVA' s  were  only  performed  for  the  NOW 
category  weighted  and  the  LIKE  category  weighted  means. 
As  noted  by  Gudmund  R.  Iversen  and  Helmut  Norpoth:70 

With  observational  studies,  as  opposed  to 
experimental  studies,  one  has  little  or  no 
control  over  how  many  observations  one  will 
have  in  the  various  categories  of  the 
variables.   In  particular,  with  two 
explanatory  variables  and  a  dependent 
variable,  it  may  well  be  that  the  two 
explanatory  variables  themselves  are  related 
because  of  unequal  frequencies  of 
observations  in  the  various  cells.   When  this 
is  the  case,  it  becomes  more  difficult  to 
study  the  effects  of  the  variables  involved. 
This  is  because  the  influence  of  a  particular 
explanatory  variable  now  can  take  two  paths. 
It  influences  the  dependent  variable 
directly,  but,  in  addition,  it  also 
influences  the  dependent  variable  indirectly 
through  the  other  explanatory  variable. 

As  a  consequence,  the  interpretation  of  results  of 

the  select  twoway  ANOVA's  performed  must  be  qualified. 

The  test  for  significance  cannot  determine  if  the 

effect  of  independent  factors  are  the  result  of 

sampling  bias.   While  the  ideal  design  would  require  a 

multiple  factor  ANOVA ,  such  an  analysis  was  impractical 

for  this  study.   The  calculation  of  the  test  statistic 

and  its  interpretation  become  meaningless  when  the  cell 

frequencies  become  one  case  per  cell  on  an  extensive 

basis.   The  strategy  set  forth  by  Iversen  and  Norpoth 

for  the  twoway  ANOVA  with  related  explanatory  factors 

of  unequal  cell  frequencies  was  used  in  this  study. 

The  order  in  which  the  two  factors  are  introduced  does 
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affect  the  test  outcome.71   A]]  of  the  twoway 
iterations  listed  above  were  performed  with  the  group 
factor  allowed  to  explain  the  variance  first,  while  the 
second  factor  was  allowed  to  explain  the  remaining 
variance.   Then  the  order  was  reversed  for  comparison. 

The  appropriate  test  statistic  for  both  the  oneway 
and  the  twoway  ANOVA's  is  the  "F  test." 
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CHAPTER  FOUR— RESULTS  OF  THE  STUDY 

THE  SURVEY  RESPONSE 

Of  the  thirty-six  groups  selected  for  inclusion  in 
the  study,  six  agreed  to  participation,  seventeen 
aecided  not  to  participate,  and  eleven  communicated  no 
response.   The  survey  response  rate  for  group 

participation  was  17.6  percent  of  the  purposed 
population.   For  the  six  participating  groups, 
questionnaires  were  sent  to  thirty  station  managers  and 
150  department  managers.   Fourteen  station  managers 
returned  questionnaires  while  fifty-six  department 
managers  returned  questionnaires. 

All  of  the  questionnaires  returned  by  general 
managers  and  station  managers  were  useable.   Of  the 
fifty-six  returned  questionnaires  from  department 
managers,  only  forty-three  were  useable.   Disregarding 
management  level,  sixty-three  useable  questionnaires 
were  obtained. 

The  response  rate  by  broadcasting  group  was  as 

follows  (useable  questionnaires  only): 

Group— 1  14  of  37  38% 

Group — 2  18  of  49  37% 

Group — 3  6  of  25  24% 

Group — 4  5  of  25  20% 

Group — 5  6  of  31  19% 

Group  — 6  14  of  19  74% 
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The  response  rate  within  the  six  participating  groups 
for  station  managers  was  46.67  percent;  for  department 
managers,  28.67  percent  (useable  questionnaires  only). 


THE  DEMOGRAPHIC  PROFILES  OF  THE  SAMPLE 

In  terms  of  the  factor  classes  for  the  ANOVA 
tests,  the  sample  was  composed  as  follows: 

MANAGEMENT  POSITION  (63=100%) 

6  general  managers  10% 

14  station  managers  22% 
12   sales  managers  19% 

11  program  managers  17% 

7  news  managers  11% 
5  engineering  managers  8% 
7  administrative  managers  11% 
1   no  response  ( aepartmenta 1 )   2% 

EDUCATION  (63=100%) 

23  trained  in  both  36% 

15  on  1 y  i n  broadcasting  24% 
7   only  in  business  11% 

17   trained  in  neither  27% 

1   no  response  2% 

NUMBER  OF  SUBORDINATES  (63=100%) 

5   none  8% 

10   one  to  three  16% 

12  four  to  six  19% 
12  seven  to  nine  19% 

24  ten  or  more  38% 


TYPE  OF  STATION  (63=100%) 
31   radio  only 
22   television  only 
9  both  radio  and  TV 

1  no  response 

SEX  OF  MANAGER  (63=100%) 
7   female 
54  ma  1 e 

2  no  response 


49% 

35% 

14% 

2% 


115 

865 

35 
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THE  REPRESENTATIVENESS  OF  THE  SAMPLE 

Although  the  representativeness  of  the  sample 
cannot  be  statistically  stated  in  terms  of  sampling 
error,  the  sample  can  be  described  in  terms  of  its 
representativeness  to  the  proportion  of  radio  and 
television  stations  in  both  the  original  36  groups 
drawn  as  the  sample  population,  as  well  as  the  six 
groups  that  participated  in  the  study.   As  Table  1 
(below)  indicates,  at  the  .05  percent  level  of 
significance,  the  useable  sample  differs  in  its 


ft  ft 

ft  Table  1— CHI-SQUARE  GOODNESS  OF  FIT  TEST  ft 

ft  ft 

ft            HO:  proportions  are  equal  ft 

ft            HA:  proportions  are  not  equal  ft 

ft  ft 

ft  degrees  of  freedom  is  4  ft 

ft  ft 

ft  critical  value  (alpha  =  .05)  is  9.48  ft 

ft  critical  value  (alpha  =  .01)  is  13.27  ft 

ft  ft 
#=====================================================# 

ft  Test  of  the  useable  sample  proportions  with  the  ft 
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ft  ft 

ft  Chi-square  observed    significance   conclusion  ft 

# * 

ft        10.62                                      <    .05                        reject    HO:  ft 

ft  ft 

ft  Test  of  the  useable  sample  proportions  with  the  ft 

ft  groups  participating  population:  ft 

ft  ft 

ft  Chi-square  observed    significance   conclusion  ft 

# # 

ft        10.88                                         <    .05                         reject    HO:  ft 
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proportions  of  managers  from  radio  and  TV  stations  from 
both  the  36  groups  chosen  for  the  study  and  from  the 
six  groups  electing  to  participate  in  the  study. 72   ftn 
inspection  of  the  frequency  distribution  of  the 
respective  populations  revealed  that  the  useable  sample 
was  more  normally  distributed  than  either  of  the  two 
larger  populations  which  were  skewed  in  the  direction 
of  more  groups  having  fewer  radio  and/ or  TV  stations 
than  the  useable  sample. 

This  tendency  is  characteristic  of  probability 
samples.   In  the  case  of  a  purposed  sample  (as  in  this 
stuay),  it  suggests  that  the  sample  drawn  differs  from 
its  parent  population.   As  cited  in  chapter  three 
(pages  35-37),  this  limits  generalizations  based  upon 
the  sample  used  in  this  study. 

THE  FIRST  SUBPROBLEM 

Results  from  the  "two-tailed"  paired  difference 
test  of  the  NOW  mean  and  the  LIKE  mean  for  each 
individual  case  are  presented  in  Appendix  E.   In 
general,  52  of  the  63  cases  (or  83  percent)  are 
significantly  different  at  the  .05  level.   More 
specifically,  the  number  of  cases  with  significant 
differences  between  the  NOW  mean  and  the  LIKE  mean  by 
broadcasting  group  are  as  follows: 
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Group--l  14  of  14  100% 

Group--2  17  of  18  94% 

Group--3  4  of  6  67% 

Group — 4  3  of  5  60% 

Group--5  4  of  6  67% 

Group--6  10  of  14  71% 

Results  for  the  collapsed  "two-tailed"  paired 
difference  tests  are  presented  in  Appendix  G.   In 
general,  the  test  of  significant  difference  between  the 
NOW  mean  and  the  LIKE  mean  with  all  cases  grouped 
together  was  significant  at  the  .01  level.   For  each 
suoscale  (LEADERSHIP,  MOTIVATION,  COMMUNICATION, 
DECISIONS,  GOALS,  and  CONTROL)  and  for  the  sixteen  item 
question  weighted  means,  as  well  as  for  the  category 
weighted  means  significant  difference  was  ooserved  at 
the  .01  1 evel . 

In  summary,  on  a  case  by  case  basis,  83  percent  of 
the  cases  reported  a  significant  difference  between 
their  NOW  POC  score  and  their  LIKE  POC  score.   When 
collapsed  into  tests  for  all  cases,  a  significant 
difference  was  found  between  the  NOW  POC  scores  and  the 
LIKE  POC  scores  for  all  scales  and  subscales. 

THE  SECOND  SUBPROBLEM 

Results  from  the  "one-tailed"  paired  difference 
test  of  the  NOW  mean  and  the  LIKE  mean  for  each 
individual  case  are  presented  in  Appendix  F. 
Fifty-three  of  the  63  cases  (or  84  percent)  resulted  in 
the  LIKE  mean  being  significantly  more  participative 
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than  the  NOW  mean.   In  all  cases  of  a  difference 

oetween  the  means,  the  LIKE  mean  was  more  participative 

than  the  NOW  mean.   By  broadcasting  group,  the  number 

of  cases  with  the  LIKE  mean  greater  than  the  NOW  mean 

was  as  foil ows: 

Group--l  14  of  14  100% 

Group--2  17  of  18  94% 

Group — 3  4  of  6  67% 

Group — 4  4  of  5  80% 

Group--5  4  of  6  67% 

Group — 6  10  of  14  71% 

Appendix  H  contains  results  for  the  collapsed 
'one-nailed"  paired  difference  test  for  all  cases.   In 
all  iterations,  the  LIKE  mean  was  significantly  more 
participative  than  the  NOW  mean  at  the  .01  level.   This 
was  true  for  each  subscale  (LEADERSHIP,  MOTIVATION, 
COMMUNICATION,  DECISIONS,  GOALS,  and  CONTROL),  the 
sixteen  item  question  weighted  scale,  and  the  category 
weighted  scale. 

When  viewed  on  a  case  by  case  basis,  84  percent  of 
the  respondents  reported  a  LIKE  score  that  was  more 
participative  than  their  NOW  score.   In  other  words, 
their  LIKE  score  was  further  to  the  right  (i.e.   the 
participative  end)  on  the  POC  continuum  than  their  NOW 
score.   When  collapsed  into  an  all  cases  test,  the  LIKE 
score  was  consistently  more  participative  than  the  NOW 
score  on  all  scales  and  subscales. 
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THE  THIRD  SUBPROBLEM 

Results  of  the  oneway  ANOVA  tables  are  summarized 
in  Appendix  I.   In  general,  for  the  NOW  means,  only 
broadcasting  group  and  type  of  station  (radio,  TV,  or 
Dotn)  significantly  explainea  any  variance  across 
c 1  asses . 

Broadcasting  group  was  related  to  the  NOW  POC 
scores  on  ooth  a  category  weignted  and  a  question 
weighted  basis  at  the  .01  level.   Examination  of  the 
suoscales  revealed  that  significant  difference  existed 
between  broadcasting  groups  on  the  COMMUNICATION, 
DECISIONS,  GOALS,  and  CONTROL  subscales.   COMMUNICATION 
and  GOALS  were  significant  at  the  .05  level,  wh i i e 
DECISIONS  and  CONTROL  showed  significance  at  the  .01 
level.   Overall,  all  scores  for  all  classes  fell  within 
the  range  of  POC  values  for  the  "consultative"  style. 
On  a  subscale  basis,  a  few  group  means  fell  within  the 
upper  limits  for  the  "benevolent  authoritarian"  style. 

Type  of  station  Was  related  to  the  NOW  POC  scores 
on  both  a  category  weighted  and  a  question  weighted 
oasis,  as  well.   However,  the  significance  level  was 
.05  instead.   An  examination  of  the  subscales,  revealed 
that  a  significant  difference  existed  between  type  of 
station  (radio,  TV,  or  both)  on  only  the  MOTIVATION 
subscale  (significant  at  the  .05  level).   Overall, 
radio  stations  tended  toward  more  participative 
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perceptions  of  the  management  style  "used"  than  did 
television  stations.   Managers  of  joint  facilities  fell 
in  between  the  two  separate  classes.   All  classes  did 
fall  within  the  range  for  the  "consultative"  style, 
however . 

Among  the  LIKE  POC  iterations,  only  one  iteration 
showed  significance.   Broadcasting  group  and  the  LIKE 
motivation  subscale  reported  as  significant  at  the  .05 
level.   Inspection  of  the  means,  however,  revealed  that 
all  means  fell  within  the  limits  of  the  "participative 
group"  values  for  the  POC. 

The  twoway  ANOVA  tables  showed  no  interaction 
effects  when  broadcasting  group  was  allowea  to  explain 
the  variance  first.   When  the  second  factor  was  allowed 
to  precede  broadcasting  group,  significant  interactive 
effects  were  found  for  the  following  combinations  (with 
category  weighted  NOW  scores): 

type  of  station  and  group 

by  POC  at  .01  level 

management  level  and  group 

by  POC  at  .05  level 

sex  of  manager  and  group 

by  POC  at  .01  level 

The  factor  "management  level"  is  composed  of  general, 
station,  and  all  department  managers  for  three  levels. 
Twoway  ANOVA  tables  for  category  weighted  LIKE  scores 
produced  no  significant  interactive  effects. 
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72G1 assnapp  and  Poggio,  pp.  424-428 
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CHAPTER  FIVE— DISCUSSION  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

THE  MANAGEMENT  STYLE  OF  BROADCASTING  GROUPS 

The  purpose  of  this  research  was  to  describe  the 
management  style  of  broadcasting  groups.   Additionally, 
it  was  to  determine  what  factors  were  significantly 
related  to  a  manager's  perception  of  a  group's 
management  style. 

Table  2  (page  59)  presents  the  profile  of  the 
management  style  "used"  by  broadcasting  groups  on  an 
individual  item  basis  of  the  POC.   This  profile  is  for 
all  cases  collapsed  together.   As  noted  in  the  research 
implications  from  other  studies  of  management  style, 
the  style  "used"  is  expected  to  be  described  primarily 
as  "consultative."   Analysis  of  the  results  from  the 
two-tailed  paired  difference  tests  for  suoproblems  one 
and  two  support  this  finding.   Of  the  sixty-three 
participants  in  this  study,  fourteen  (22  percent) 
described  the  management  style  "used"  within  their 
organization  as  "benevolent  authoritarian,"  forty-two 
(67  percent)  as  "consultative,"  and  seven  (11  percent) 
as  "participative  group." 

The  first  hypothesis  of  a  difference  between  the 
management  style  "used"  and  "desired"  is  supported  by 
the  findings  of  this  study.   Table  3  (page  60)   presents 
the  profile  of  the  management  style  "desired"  by 
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participants  in  this  study.   This  profile  is  for  all 
cases  collapsed  together.   With  the  exception  of  one 
item  from  the  DECISIONS  subscale  and  one  item  from  the 
CONTROL  subscale,  all  items  of  the  POC  are  within  the 
range  of  values  for  the  "participative  group"  style. 
Participants,  in  general,  would  prefer  that  the  level 
at  which  decisions  are  made  and  the  amount  of 
delegation  for  review  and  control  functions  remain 
consultative  ana  not  more  participative.   However,  it 
should  be  noted  that  POC  scores  for  the  DECISIONS  and 
CONTROL  subscales  do  test  as  being  significantly  more 
participative  in  their  position  on  the  POC  continuum 
than  the  respective  "used"  or  NOW  scores  for  the  same 
subscales.   In  other  words,  although  one  item  each  from 
the  DECISIONS  and  the  CONTROL  subscales  has  both  NOW 
and  LIKE  responses  within  the  "consultative"  range,  the 
NOW  and  LIKE  scores  do  test  as  being  significantly 
different  from  one  another.   All  sixteen  items  of  the 
POC  test  as  being  significantly  different. 

Results  from  the  two-tailed  and  the  one-tailed 
paired  difference  tests  support  the  hypothesis  that  the 
management  style  "desired"  by  the  participants  in  this 
study  is  significantly  more  participative  than  the 
management  style  "used"  by  their  organization. 
Seventeen  of  the  participants  (27  percent)  would  prefer 
a  "consultative"  style  while  forty-six  (73  percent) 
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would  prefer  a  "participative  group"  style.   Of  those 
prefering  "consultative"  style,  it  should  be  noted  that 
twelve  reported  their  "desired"  responses  as  more 
participative  than  their  "used"  responses.   As  noted  in 
the  preceeding  chapter  (page  55),  84  percent  of  all 
participants  in  this  study  desired  a  more  participative 
management  style  within  their  organization  than  the 
style  perceived  by  them  as  being  practiced  within  tneir 
organization.   This  finding  is  consistent  with  those 
noted  in  the  discussion  of  research  implications  from 
the  1 i  terature . 

Table  4  (page  63)  depicts  in  graphic  form  the 
management  style  "used"  in  comparison  with  the 
management  style  "desired"  as  reported  by  managers 
participating  in  this  study.   Table  4  only  depicts  the 
right  side  of  the  POC  continuum.   The  "authoritarian" 
and  "benevolent  authoritarian"  portions  are  not 
displayed.   It  should  be  noted  that  a  significant 
difference  exists  between  the  NOW  (i.e.   "used")  and 
the  LIKE  (i.e.   "desired")  POC  scores  on  all  of  the 
sixteen  items.   However,  the  degree  of  difference  is 
greater  for  items  in  the  COMMUNICATION  subscale  and 
least  for  items  in  the  LEADERSHIP  subscale.   This 
suggests  that  less  disagreement  exists  over  what  style 
of  leadership  is  "used"  and  "desired"  than  over  what 
methods  of  communication  are  being  "used"  and 
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"desired."   On  an  individual  broadcasting  group  basis, 
such  trends  in  POC  scores  would  form  the  foundation  for 
tne  diagnosis  of  behavioral  problems  within  that 
particular  organization. 

For  items  where  the  LIKE  score  lies  within  the 
consultative  range,  it  should  be  noted  that  the 
respective  NOW  score  lies  closer  to  the  benevolent 
authoritarian  range.   In  other  words,  all  sixteen  POC 
items  tested  as  significantly  different.   The 
perception  (i.e.   NOW  scores)  by  the  managers  of 
management  style  on  all  sixteen  items  of  the  POC  was 
not  the  same  as  the  expectation  (I.e.   LIKE  scores)  of 
the  managers  in  this  study.   In  general  managers 
"desired"  a  management  style  that  was  more 
participative  than  the  management  style  "used"  by  their 
group  broadcasting  organization. 

THE  FACTORS  AFFECTING  THE  MANAGEMENT  STYLE  OF 
BROADCASTING  GROUPS 

Results  from  both  the  oneway  and  the  twoway  ANOVA 
iterations  did  not  provide  conclusive  evidence  to 
support  the  third  hypothesis  of  significant 
relationships  between  factors  in  this  study  and  a 
manager's  POC  scores.   With  the  exception  of 
broadcasting  group  and  type  of  station,  no  factors 
tested  as  significant  on  the  oneway  ANOVA.   Even  for 
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these  factors,  POC  scores  still  fell  within  the  range 
for  "consultative"  style  on  the  NOW  iterations. 

The  twoway  ANOVA  results  did  not  clarify  tne 
amoiguity.   The  basic  conclusion  that  a  manager  s  NOW 
POC  score  is  related  to  his  affiliation  with  a  given 
broadcasting  group  is  not  surprising.   The  design  of 
the  study  anticipated  that  such  would  be  the  case  and 
attempted  to  draw  conclusions  for  the  general  (or 
average)  group  manager.   Because  of  the  strong 
interactive  effects  of  group  affiliation  upon  other 
factors  in  the  study,  it  cannot  be  determined  if 
factors  such  as  education,  number  of  subordinates,  type 
of  station,  sex  of  manager,  and  management  level 
significantly  affect  a  manager's  POC  score.   There  is  a 
suggestion  that  the  type  of  station  managed  (i.e. 
radio,  TV,  or  ooth)  and  the  level  of  the  manager  in  the 
organization  (i.e.   general,  station,  or  department 
manager)  may  affect  the  POC  scores  of  the  manager. 
This  would  be  the  expected  finding  of  the  study,  but 
the  data  are  inconclusive. 

THE  IMPLICATIONS  FOR  FUTURE  RESEARCH 

As  was  noted  in  the  discussion  of  research 
implications  from  the  literature,  study  of  the  effect 
of  factors  on  the  management  style  of  broadcasters  is 
still  needed.   Research  along  the  lines  of  the 
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stratified  probability  sample  discussed  as  the  ideal 
design  for  this  study  would  improve  upon  the  test  of 
significant  interactive  or  main  effects  since  sample 
bias  (i.e.   group  affiliation)  would  be  measurable,  and 
hence  more  controllable. 

Additionally,  the  possible  findings  of  an  effect 
upon  management  style  based  upon  the  type  of  station 
managed  and  the  level  of  the  manager  should  be 
retested.   The  retest  should  attempt  for  complete 
responses  from  all  managers  within  the  broadcasting 
group.   This  would  control  the  impact  of 
non-respondents  within  a  group  affecting  the  comparison 
of  radio  to  television  managers,  as  well  as  the 
comparison  of  managers  from  one  organizational  level  to 
another . 

Most  importantly,  study  of  the  broadcast  industry 
built  upon  Likert's  Profile  of  Organizational 
Character  i  st  i  cs  should  take  into  account  the  multiple 
levels  of  management  within  the  broadcast  organizations 
being  studied.   The  finding  in  this  study  of  a 
relationship  between  the  participant's  perception  of 
management  style  (whether  "used"  or  "desired")  and  that 
participant's  employment  within  a  given  broadcasting 
organization  suggests  that  a  study  drawing  participants 
from  one  level  (or  department)  of  different 
organizations  may  be  biased  in  its  conclusions.   The 
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bias  is  attributed  to  the  strong  relationship  observed 
in  this  study  between  a  respondent's  score  on  the  POC 
and  the  organization  to  which  he  or  she  belongs.   As  an 
instrument  for  further  research  into  the  Droaacast 
industry,  Li  kerfs  Profile  of  Organizational 
Character  i  st  i  cs  is  best  employed  in  comparative, 
factoral  designs  Ou i 1 t  upon  whole  organizations  as  the 
samp  1 i  ng  frame . 
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APPENDIX  A 

Sample  of  Profile  of  Organizational  Characteristics 
Used  by  Permission 


RE.A 


Rensis  Likrri  Associates,  Inc. 

Consultants  in   Organization  Diagnosis   ami  Human   Rnsnurce  Development 


Rensis  Likert  Associates  was  founded  hy  Di  R<->iinir  I  ikort  and  his  rollpngties 
upon  his  rptirement  as  Director  of  the  Institute  foi  So':inl  R"s*>arcll  of  the  University 
of  Michigan  Dr  Likert.  regarded  as  one  of  the  world'5-  l"^Hing  behavioral  scientists. 
has  received  international  acclaim  for  his  cnntiihiitions  to  human  resource 
development   technology  and   its   applications 


Under  Dr  Likert  s  direction  the  Institute  im 
million  dollars  provided  hy  industry  in  research  on 
The  practical  application  of  that  research  In  imprn\ 
forms  the  basis  of  RIA's  professional  serwri  ■    Rl  A  < 


•  ■-let    ?fi    ynnrs   and    over    15 
fir namzatinnal   pffpctiveness 

orr/nni?.itinnr>l  performance 

•  ■<  i  Hi/.  •   Mi  (Inuoifjpnient  and 


application 
people 


human    resource   torhnnlrtiv 


mnl"i".i    rb<     most    effective    use    of 


PROFILE  OF  ORGANIZATI 


onam;kw>cteristics 


The    Profile   of   Organizational ^EtVvacVwNl''"'    [TOO    li"lps   nrgnntzn 
;sess  their   management  system  ij/^^vHftNn   iNeimpli     m'-ans   Inr   employe 


hriefly  describe  the   system   in   use 
that  highligtil  organizational  chalet' 
communication,    decision    maM 


l<;e  i 


v$ 


P'T)  h"lps  organizations 

es  to 
ic--)1..im     lh«  t  { i C .  nsks  questions 
rli  -i.-T,  :i-  lenrlnrship.  motivation, 
control 


For   each   guestiof 
describes  your  organizatiVi^ 
you   would   like   your   orgairr 


d    to    fill    oil'    '  '    '    c"|i"iiwq,    nn"    which 
pffppnt  time  an<\  another  which  describes  how 
)tO    operate 


Your  answers  will  be  combined  with  the"  H  i!m  other  people  ,n  your 
organization  It  is  important  that  you  answer  psio.Ii  rvtestion  as  thoughtfully  and 
frankly  as  possible    There  are   no   right   or   wmnq   answers 

Survey  respondents  are  guaranteed  anonymity  Please  do  not  place  your 
name  anywhere  on  the  profile 


Nrc   l,»n«  Opl.c  F5209  543 


I     I     I     I     I     I     I     I     I     I     I 
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INSTRUCTIONS 

1  Plnacp  urn  .->  colt  Inifl  pn, ,cil  |l\]'>  ?  nr  coftor)  and  Mini"-  Im-i.y 
black  marks  that  fill  tho  cirri"  completely.  Plnare  do  not  n«"  hall 
point    or    felt    lip    pens 

?       Thir     Inrm    ir    rlnriqunrl     lor    automatic     prnpprrinfl    l»v     a    t  <»n|iiitr>t 
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3     Pnfnrn    rtartmo      p'nam    ontPr    vnnr    ntn^ni/nl'""    rnrln    mi    thn". 

hnvnr 
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at  thp  PPFSPMT  TIMF  (IV  NOW)  If  for  example.  r^r\  rt("»stir>n  1  vou  feel  that  nw  thoie  is  'quit"  a 
hit"  of  confifipn'  p  fill  in  *S  or  6  Till  in  ^  if  you  think  the  situation  is  olosor  to  'romp",  6  if  you  think 
thp    situation    is    closer    tn       a    very   qteat    r|pal  " 

5  Thpn.  fi'l  in  IIip  circln  on  tho  "I  linn  which  rl#»sriihns  how  ynn  would  IIKF  your  ornani7ation 
to    opnratn 
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APPENDIX   A— Continued 


MOTIVATION 

Is  prndnminant  use  made  of 
1)  Innt      ?)  thrents. 
3)  punishment,  4)  rewards. 
5)  involvement? 


1, 

2. 

3. 

4.   w 
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occasionally  4 

•:nnn 

■>  3 
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CM 
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8   L        © 
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©         © 


Where  is  responsibility 
felt  for  achieving 
hiqh   performance? 


How  much  cooperative 
teamwork  exists? 
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Moslly  at   top 

©           © 
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Itlirl   mi'lHI- 
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Vory  little 
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Some 

0 
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COMMUNICATION 

What  is  the  usual 
ditoctinn  of  infor- 
mation flow7 


How  is  downward 
communication  accepted? 


Mow  accurate  is  upward 

communication? 


How  well  do  superiors 
know  problems  faced  by 

subordinates7 


Downward  Mostly  downward 
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14  L         ©  ©  © 


With  distr.ist 
1 5  N         ©  © 
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Usually 
inaccurate 
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DECISIONS 

At  what  level  are 
derisions  made? 


Pni«  y  at  !<' 
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Hmv  often  are  subordinates 
involved  in  decisions 
related  to  their  work? 


Occasionally 
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©              © 
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Hnw  much  do  subordinates 
strive  to  achieve  the 
organization  s  goals? 
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CONTROL 

How  concpntratpH  arp 
rpvipw  and   control 
functions7 


What   aro  ro«:t.   pmHirr 
tivtty,   and  other 
control  data  used  for? 
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at  top 
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APPENDIX  B 


Correspondence  for  use  of  copyrighted  material 


lESsBii 

KANSAS 
STATE 

UMTVTERSITY 


Department  of  Journalism  and 
Mass  Communications 


KedzieHall 

Manhallan,  Kansas66506 

913-532-6890 


Way  31st,  198^ 

Dear  Mr.  Seghers: 

In  follow-up  to  our  phone  conversation  of  April  20th, 
I  am  requesting  permission  to  use  the  POC  (form  SLM) 
as  indicated  in  the  enclosed  questionnaire.   Use  of  the 
POC  items  will  be  restricted  to  my  current  research  on 
broadcasting  group  management  in  conjunction  with  my 
master's  thesis   at  Kansas  State  University. 

Specifically,  I  am  studying  a  purposed  sample  drawn 
from  thirty-six  group  ownerships  holding  both  radio 
and  television  stations.   The  study  requires  responses 
to  the  POC  from  the  corporate,  station,  and  department 
managers  of  each  partic  ipating  group.   This  will  involve 
approximately  five  hundred  questionnaires  like  the  one 
enclosed  with  this  letter. 

My  basic  research  question  is  how  the  management  system 
is  described  at  different  levels  within  a  broadcasting 
group.   If  available,  J  would  appreciate  a  bibliographic 
listing  of  literature  that  you  consider  relevant  to  the 
POC  and  Dr.  Likert's  theory  of  the  organization. 

Thank  you  for  your  time  and  assistance.   A  copy  of  ry 
results  should  be  available  to  you  by  late  summer. 

Sincerely, 


Ronald  A.  Johnson 
Master  of  Arts  Candidate 
Kansas  State  University 

Rj/rj 
encl . 
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Rb«l 


Rensis  Likerl  Associates,  inc 


(  oiiMill.inK  in  (  )r^.iiii/,iti(in  l)i,n'iif 


I  )l-VI'lll|>llll-|ll 


313-769-1980 


June  6,  1984 

Ronald  A.  Johnson 

Department  of  Journalism  and  Mass  Communication 

Kedzie  Hall 

Kansas  State  University 

Manhattan,  Kansas   66506 


Dear  Mr.  Johnson: 

Rensis  Likert  Associates,  Inc.  is  pleased  to  grant  you  permission  to 
use  the  Profile    of  Organizational    Characteristics     (Form  SLM)  in  your 
dissertation  research.   You  may  include  a  copy  of  the  copyrighted 
instrument  in  your  final  (bound  and/or  microfilmed)  version.   You 
should  add  the  sentence,  "Used  by  permission"  to  the  copyright  legend. 

I  have  included  references  on  several  studies  relevant  to  the  POC  and/ 
or  Likert' s  theory  of  organizations. 

Good  luck. 


merely , 


RCS/h 
Enclosures 


Raympnd  C.  Seghers^ 


Associate 


Suite  401  Wolverine  Tower,  3001  S   St.ile  Slroi'l.  Ann  Arhoi    Michigan  4810-1 
Ann  Arbor  •  Cos  Cob  •  Honolulu  •  S.in  Dietjo 
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APPENDIX  C 


Materials  sent  to  Broadcasting  Group  General  Managers 


iKsrr 


KANSAS 


Department  of  Journalism  and 
Mass  Communications 

KedzleHall 

Manhattan,  Kansas  66506 

913-532-6890 

April  27th,  1984 

Dear  Mr.        : 

I  need  your  assistance  and  a  small  amount  of  your  time! 
As  part  of  my  graduate  research  on  broadcasting  group 
management,  I  am  undertaking  a  study  of  how  management 
practices  compare  to  management  theory.   The  enclosed 
questionnaire  has  been  sent  to  you  and  thirty-five 
other  managers  of  radio  and  television  broadcasting 
groups  in  an  effort  to  describe  current  management 
practices  in  the  industry.   At  the  end  of  my  research, 
a  summary  of  my  findings  will  be  made  available  to  you. 

In  order  for  this  research  to  continue,  I  need  your 
assistance  in  two  ways.   First,  I  need  your  responses 
to  the  enclosed  questionnaire.   Secondly,   I  need  your 
permission  to  send  the  same  questionnaire  to  your 
station  managers  and  their  department  managers.   Their 
responses  are  necessary  for  understanding  how  management 
practices  differ  from  one  level  of  the  organization  to 
the  next. 


Your  response  to 
responses  of  the 
managers  in  your 
confidential.   A 
the  questionnaire 
information  provi 
will  be  reported 
to  the  university 
responses  will  be 


the  enclosed  qu 

station  manager 

broadcasting  gr 

control  number 

for  follow-up 

ded  by  you  and 

upon  only  in  ge 

and  to  partici 

identified. 


estionnaire  and  the 
s  and  department 
oup  will  be  strictly 
has  been  assigned  to 
purposes.   All  of  the 
others  in  this  study 
neral,  summary  form 
pants.   No  individual 


As  you  will  notice,  a  white  permission  form  has  been 
enclosed  for  you  to  provide  your  consent  for  the  rest 
of  the  study  and  its  involvement  of  your  stations. 
Please  update  the  information  listed  on  that  form. 
The  questionnaire  (four  pages)  is  quite  brief  so  that 
it  should  require  a  minimum  amount  of  your  time  to 
complete.   Please  return  both  the  permission  form  and 
your  completed  questionnaire  in  the  enclosed  postage- 
paid  return  envelope. 

Thank  you  in  advance  for  your  assistance  and  cooperation. 

Sincerely, 

Ronald  A.  Johnson 
Master  of  Arts  Candidate 
Kansas  State  University 
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APPENDIX  C--Continued 


KANSAS  STATE  UNIVERSITY 
Department  of  Journalism  and  [/lass  Communication 

Study  of  Broadcasting  Group  Management 

Would  you  be  willing  to  have  your  company  participate  in  this 
study? 

YES 

NO Why? 


Is  your  company  involved  in  any  other  business  activities  in 
addition  to  radio  and  television  broadcasting? 

YES 

NO 


If  you  answered  yes,  please  explain. 


Please  verify  the  accuracy  of  our  information  on  whom  to  contact 
with  questionnaires  at  the  stations  owned  and  operated  by  your 
group. 

Number  of  AM  stations? 

Number  of  FM  stations? 

Number  of  TV  stations? 


What  is  the  total  number  of  AM,  FM,  and  TV  stations  that  share 
personnel  with  another  station? 

stations 


Please  indicate  below  which  stations  share  personnel  with  one 
another  by  writing  the  appropriate  call  letters  in  the  column 
labeled  "Personnel  Shared  With." 

Also,  please  correct  any  errors  on  the  following  list  of  your 
stations,  their  managers,  and  their  addresses  compiled  from 
the  1983  Broadcasting  Yearbook. 

Thank  you  for  your  time  and  assistance! 

Personnel 
Station   Manager  Address  Shared  w/ 
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KANSAS  STATE  UNIVERSITY 
Department  of  Journalism  and  Mass  Communication 

Study  of  Broadcasting  Group  Management 


This  survey  Is  being  conducted  under  guidelines  established  by  KANSAS  STATE 
UNIVERSITY.   By  cooperating,  you  will  help  the  researchers  provide  answers 
to  Important  questions  concerning  the  management  of  broadcasting  groups; 
however,  your  participation  Is  strictly  voluntary.   You  should  omit  any 
questions  which  you  1eel  unduly  Invade  your  privacy  or  which  are  otherwise 
offensive  to  you.   Confidentiality  Is  guaranteed;  your  name  will  not  be 
associated  with  your  answers  In  any  public  or  private  report  of  the  results. 
If  you  have  any  questions  concerning  this  questionnaire  or  the  research  of 
which  It  Is  a  part,  please  contact  the  research  director,  Ronald  A.  Johnson, 
at  (913)  532-6890. 


Likert's  Profile  of  Organizational  Characteristics 


Please  use  a  soft  lead  pencil  (No.  2  or  softer)  and  make 
heavy  black  marks  that  fill  the  box  completely.   Please 
do  not  use  ball  point  or  felt  tip  pens. 

Erase  completely  any  answer  that  you  want  to  change  and 
make  no  stray  marks  on  the  quest ionnaire . 

For  each  question,  first  blacken  the  box  on  the  "N"  line 
which  you  feel  describes  your  organization  at  the  PRESENT 
TIME  (N=N0W).   If,  for  example,  on  question  1  you  feel 
that  now  there  is  "quite  a  bit"  of  confidence,  fill  in 
5  or  6.   Fill  in  5  if  you  think  the  situation  is  closer 
to  "some,"  6  if  you  think  the  situation  is  closer  to 
"a  very  great  deal." 

Then,  fill  in  the  box  on  the  "L"  line  which  describes  how 
you  would  I.IKE  your  organization  to  operate. 


LEADERSHIP  Very    m+le  5ome  <ju|te   a  bit  A  very   great   deal 

How  much  confidence       1  N   [i]      [2]      [3]      [4]      [5] 
and  trust  is  shown 
in  subordinates? 


2  L    [1]        [2]        [3]        [4]        [5]        [6]        [7]        [8] 


Not  very  free         Somewhat  free          Quite  free  Very  free 

How  free  do  they  feel           3  N        t  0              [2]              [  3]              [  *]              [  51  [  61              [  7J*  [jj 

to  talk  to  superiors                         — ~~  .  ,             r  -, 

about   their  work?                   k  L        [  1]              [2]              [3]              [4]              [  5]  [  e]  [7]              [  8] 
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Rarely 

5  N       tO  [2] 


How  often  are  sub- 
ordinates'   ideas  sought 
and  used  constructively?       6   L        [1] 


[2] 


Somet  imes 

tO        to 


:o 


to 


CM  ten 


To" 


[0 


[6] 


Very    frequent  I y 


[7] 


[B] 


[0 


[8] 


MOTIVATION 

Is  predominate   use  made 
of    1)   fear,    2)   threats, 


7  N 


1.2,3, 

4    with 

occasional ly   4 

some   3 

to       to 

to 

3)  punishment,  4)  rewards,  q  .    r.-i      r  -i 
5)  involvement? 


to 


to 


to 


4  and  5, 
Mainly  4,  with      primarily  based  on 
some  3  and  5        group-set  goals 


[0 


to 


to 


to 


to 


[0 


to 


to 


Where  is  responsibility 
felt  for  achieving 
high  performance? 


How  much  cooperative 
teamwork  exists? 


9  N 

10  L 

11  M 

12  L 


Mostly   et   top 
[0  [2] 


to 


to 


Top  and  middle 

to       to 


Fair ly  widespread 


to 


to 


to       to 


to 


to 


At  a  I  I  levels 
[0       [8] 


to 

[2] 

[3]                   [0 

to       to 

to       to 

Very 

little 

Some 

Quite   a   bit 

A   very   great   dea 1 

to 

to 

to       to 

to       to 

to       to 

to       to 


COMMUNICATION 


Downward 

13  N       [0  [2] 


What   is   the  usual 

direction  of   information 

flow?  14  L       [0  [2] 


How  is  downward 
communication  accepted? 


With  distrust 

15  N   [0      [0 


16  L   [1]      [2] 


Usual  ly 
I naccurete 


How  accurate  is  upward    17  N   [i] 
communication? 


18  L   [0      tO 


Most  I y  downward 


to 


to 


Down   end   up 


to 


[6] 


to 


to 


to 


to 


Often 
*ith  suspicion 


Usual ly 
with  trust 


to 


[0 


to 


to 


to 


to 


to 


Occas lona I  I y 
1 naccurete 


01ten  accurate 


[0 


to 


to 


to 


to 


to 


to 


to 


Down,  up, 
end  sideways 


to 


to 


to 


[e] 


A  great  deal 
o1    trust 


to 


[0 


to       to 

Almost  always 
accurate 

to       to 


tO        [0 


How  well  do  superiors     19  N   [0 

know  problems  faced  by  

subordinates?  20  L   [']      [2] 


Somewhat 

to       to 


Quite   we  I  I 


to 


to 


to 


to 


to 


to 


Very   wel I 

to       to 


to       to 


DECISIONS 

At  what  level  are 
decisions  made? 


21  N 

22  L 


Mostly   et  top 

to       to 


to 


to 


Pol  ley  at  top, 
seme  delegation 


to 


;o 


to 


to 


General  Policy 

et  top,  more 

delegation 


to 


to 


to 


to 


Widespread 
decision  making 


to 


[e] 
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How  often  are  sub- 
ordinates involved  in 
decisions  related  to 
their  work? 


23  N 


24  L 


Almost  never 
CO        [*] 


['] 


[2] 


Oc.cn*.  lona I  ly 
consulted 


[j] 


[«] 


Genera  I  I y 
consulted 


[5] 


[*] 


[3] 


[<] 


[5] 


[6] 


Ful ly  Involved 


['] 


[8] 


[^] 


[8] 


GOALS 

How  is  goal  setting 
usually  done? 


How  much  do  sub- 
ordinates strive  to 
achieve  the 
organization's  goals? 


After 

Orders, 

some 

discussion. 

General ly  by 

Orders 

Issued 

comments 

Invited 

by  orders 

group  dlscusslcn 

25  N 

[l] 

[a] 

[3] 

M 

[5]        [6] 

M       [8] 

26  L 

['] 

[2] 

[3] 

[<] 

M        [6] 

[?]       [8] 

Very 

1 Ittle 

Some 

Quite  a  bit 

A  very  greet  dea 

27  N 

to 

[2] 

[3] 

M 

[»]        [6] 

[*]       [8] 

28  L 


[i] 


[2] 


L3J 


[<] 


[5] 


[«] 


['] 


L8J 


CONTROL 

How  concentrated  are     29  N 
review  and  control 
functions?  30  L 


What  are  cost,  produc-   31  N 

tivity,  and  other 

control  data  used  for?   32  L 


Very 

concentrated 

at  top 

[']        [2] 


['] 


[2] 


Quite 

concentrated 

at  top 

[3]        [4] 


Moderate ly 
delegated  at 
lower  levels 


[5] 


[6] 


[4] 


[5] 


[«] 


Widely  shared 


[7] 


[8] 


[']        [2] 

[3]        [*] 

M       [6] 

M        [8] 

Pol  Icing, 

Reward  and 

Reward,  some 

Group  quldance  & 

punl shment 

pun  I shment 

sel 1-gut donee 

problem  solving 

[1]        [2] 

[3]        [4] 

M        [6] 

M       [8] 

[7] 


[8] 


For    the    following    questions,    please   blacken    the   box    that 
is   most    appropriate    for    yourself.       If,    for    example,    you 
have   been    in    your    organization    for    less    than    one    yeat , 
fill    in    1.      Fill    in    2    if    you   have    been    in    your    organi- 
zation   for   a    year    or   more. 


Have  you  been  in  your  organization 
for  less   than  one  year? 

[l]   YES 

[2]    NO 


Have  you  been  in  your  current 
position  for  less  than  six 
months? 

[i]  YES 
[2]  NO 


Have  you  received  formal  training 
in  journalism,  broadcasting,  or 
mass  communication? 

[1]  YES 

[2]  NO 


Have  you  received  formal  training 
in  business  or  management? 

[1]  YES 

[2]  NO 
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How  many  people  report  directly 
to  you? 

[i]  NONE 

[2]    ONE  TO  THREE 

[3]    FOUR  TO  SIX 

0]  SEVEN  TO  NINE 

[5]  TENOR  MORE 

What  do  you  have  responsibility 
for  in  your  position? 

[1  ]  RADIO  ONLY 

[2]  TELEVISION  ONLY 

[3]  BOTH  RADIO  AND  TV 

[4]  NEITHER  RADIO  NOR  TV 

Please  indicate  your  sex: 

[1  ]  FEMALE 
[2]  MALE 


Which  of  the  following  best  describes 
your  level  in  the  overall  organization? 

[1]  GROUP  MANAGER 

[2]  STATION  MANAGER 

[3]  DEPARTMENT  MANAGER  (ie:   sales) 

[4]  OTHER— ( ) 


Please  Indicate  above 


If  you  answered  "Department  Manager" 
in  the  above  question,  for  which  of 
the  following  areas  do  you  have  the 
primary  responsibility?   (If  you  filled 
in  1,  2,  or  A  in  the  above  question, 
please  skip  this  question.) 

[1]  SALES 

\_2  j  FROGT\AMMING 

[3]  NEWS/ INFORMATION 

[<]  ENGINEERING 

[5]  ADMINISTRATIVE 

[6]  OTHER— ( ) 


Please  Indicate  above 


Thank  you  for  assisting  with  this  survey! 

Please  return  this  questionnaire  along  with  the  white 
permission  form  for  your  group's  sta-tions  in  the 
attached  postage-paid  return  envelope. 

Would  you  like  for  us  to  send  you  a  copy  of  our  results? 
[1]  YES 
[2]  NO 
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Dear  Sir: 

Recently,  you  received  a  questionnaire  and  a 
permission  request  form  concerning  a  study  of 
broadcasting  group  management  in  conjunction 
with  my  master's  thesis.   In  order  to  complete 
my  study,  I  need  your  permission  to  involve 
your  group  and  your  responses  to  the  survey. 

If  you  have  already  returned  the  permission 
form  and  your  completed  questionnaire,  thank 
you.   If  you  have  not,  I  ask  that  you  please 
do  so  by  May  31st.   I  have  attached  a  pre-paid 
postcard  for  your  response. 

Thank  you  for  your  assistance  and  cooperation. 

Sincerely, 

Ronald  A.  Johnson 
Kansas  State  University 


Please  indicate  below  your  decision  about  your 
participation  in  this  study  of  broadcasting 
group  management : 

I  have  already  returned  my  survey 

and  the  permission  form  for  my 
group  to  participate 

I  have  misplaced  the  survey  and 

the  permission  form  and  would 
participate  if  sent  copies  of 
each. 

I  do  not  intend  to  participate  in 

your  study. 
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Materials  sent  to  Station  Managers 


KAISTSAS 

stiaste 

UNTVERSITY 


Department  of  Journalism  and 
Mass  Communications 

KedzleHall 

Manhattan,  Kansas  66506 

913  532-6890 


June    15th,    1984 

Dear  Mr. 

During  the  month  of  May,  I  received  permission  from  your 
broadcasting  group  manager  to  obtain  survey  responses 
from  you  and  your  departmental  managers.   The  enclosed 
questionnaires  are  part  of  a  study  of  management  practices 
in  broadcasting  groups.   The  manager  of  your  broadcasting 
group  has  already  returned  the  same  questionnaire  to  me, 
I  need  your  assistance  and  a  small  amount  of  your  time 
to  complete  the  survey  portion  of  my  research. 


To  reduce  the  cost  of  gathering 
you  and  your  departmental  manag 
for  your  station  have  been  mail 
Your  response  to  the  enclosed  q 
responses  of  your  departmental 
confidential.  A  control  number 
questionnaires  for  follow-up  pu 
information  provided  by  you  and 
will  be  reported  upon  only  in  g 
the  university  and  to  your  broa 
individual  responses  will  be  id 


survey  information  from 
ers ,  all  of  the  materials 
ed  to  you  in  this  packet, 
uestionnaire  and  the 
managers  will  be  strictly 

has  been  assigned  to  the 
rposes.   All  of  the 

others  in  this  study 

ncral,  summary  form  to 
dcasting  group.   No 
entif ied. 


Please  follow  the  instructions  for  administering  the 
survey  that  are  listed  on  the  enclosed  sheet.   They  are 
designed  to  maintain  the  confidentiality  of  you  and  your 
departmental  managers . 

Thank  you  in  advance  for  your  assistance  and  cooperation, 
The  participation  of  your  broadcasting  group  in  my  study 
has  been  very  encouraging . 


Sincerely, 
ACTM 


U. 


Ronald  A'.  Johnson 
Master  of  Arts  Candidate 
Kansas  State  University 
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INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  ADMINISTERING  THE  SURVEY 


1--Please  complete  the  gray  questionnaire 
yourself. 

2--Distribute  a  white  copy  of  the  questionnaire 
to  each  of  your  departmental  managers  in 
each  of  the  following  areas: 

sales 

programming 

news/information 

engineering 

administrative/office 

3--If  you  do  not  have  a  departmental  manager 
in  each  of  the  five  above  areas,  please 
give  a  white  questionnaire  to  the  person 
who  has  the  primary  responsibility  for  that 
area. 

'J— -If  a  person  has  responsibility  for  more  than 
one  of  the  five  above  areas,  he  should  only 
complete  one  white  questionnaire. 

5— If  you  share  departmental  managers  with 
another  station,  only  those  managers  who 
report  primarily  to  you  should  complete 
a  white  questionnaire  from  your  station's 
survey  packet. 

6--After  questionnaires  have  been  completed, 
please  collect  them  in  the  "SURVEY 
CONFIDENTIAL"  envelopes.   All  envelopes 
must  be  sealed  by  the  person  completing  the 
questionnaire . 

7 — Please  use  the  large,  postage-paid  return 

envelope  to  mail  all  completed  questionnaires 
and  any  unused  questionnaires  back  to  KANSAS 
STATE  UNIVERSITY  by  July  15th. 

Thank  you  for  your  time  and  help! 

Ronald  A.  Johnson 
Research  Director 
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KANSAS  STATE  UNIVERSITY 
Department  of  Journalism  and  Mass  Communication 

Study  of  Broadcasting  Group  Management 


LEADERSHIP 


This  survey  Is  being  conducted  under  guidelines  established  by  KANSAS  STATE 
UNIVERSITY.  By  cooperating,  you  will  help  the  researchers  provide  answers 
to  Important  guestlons  concerning  the  management  of  broadcasting  groups: 
however,  your  participation  Is  strictly  voluntary.   You  should  omit  any 
questions  which  you  feel  unduly  Invade  your  privacy  cr  which  are  otherwise 
offensive  to  you.   Confidentiality  Is  guaranteed;  your  name  will  not  be 
associated  with  your  answers  In  any  public  or  private  report  of  the  results. 
If  you  have  any  questions  concerning  this  questionnaire  or  the  research  of 
which  It  Is  a  part,  please  contact  the  research  director,  Ronald  A.  Johnson, 
at  (913)  532-6890. 


Likert's  Profile  of  Organizational  Characteristics 


Please  use  a  soft  lead  pencil  (No.  2  or  softer)  and  make 
heavy  black  marks  that  fill  the  box  completely.   Please 
do  not  use  ball  point  or  felt  tip  pens. 

Erase  completely  any  answer  that  you  want  to  change  and 
make  no  stray  marks  on  the  questionnaire. 

For  each  question,  first  blacken  the  box  on  the  "N"  line 
which  you  feel  describes  your  organization  at  the  PRESENT 
TIME  (N=N0W).   If,  for  example,  on  question  1  you  feel 
that  now  there  is  "quite  a  bit"  of  confidence,  fill  in 
5  or  6.   Fill  in  5  if  you  think  the  situation  is  closer 
to  "some,"  6  if  you  think  the  situation  is  closer  to 
"a  very  great  deal." 

Then,  fill  in  the  box  on  the  "L"  line  which  describes  how 
you  would  LIKE  your  organization  to  operate. 


Very  little  Some  Quite  a  bit        A  very  greet  deal 


How  much  confidence  1  N       [i]  [2]  [3]  l>]  [5]  [s]  [7]  [s] 

and  trust  is  shown  

in  subordinates?  2  L       [1]  [2]  [3]  [<]  [5]  [e]  [7]  [s] 


Not  very  free        Somewhat  free         Quite  free  Very  free 

How  free  do  they  feel  3  N        [  0  [2]  [ ']  [ 4]  [ 5]  t 6]  [ 7]  [ 8] 

to  talk  to  superiors  ; 

about  their  work?  4  L        [  1]  [2]  [3]  [4]  [5]  [  e]  [7]  [  e] 
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How  often  are  sub- 
ordinates involved  in 
decisions  related  to 
their  work? 


GOALS 

How  is  goal  setting 
usually  done? 


How  much  do  sub- 
ordinates strive  to 
achieve  the 
organization's  goals? 


CONTROL 

How  concentrated  are 
review  and  control 
functions? 


What  are  cost,  produc- 
tivity, and  other 
control  data  used  for? 


Almost  never 


Orrn<;  lonn  I  I  y 
consu I +ed 


Truer n I  I y 
consu I  ted 


Fully  I nvo I ved 


23  N 

[<]        [2] 

[3]        [«] 

[5]        [«] 

M        [8] 

24  L 

[l]      M 

[3]        [«] 

M        [6] 

After 

[']        [•] 

Orders,  some 

dl scusslon, 

General  1 y  by 

Orders  Issued 

comments  Invited 

by  orders 

group  discussion 

25  N 

[l]        [2] 

[3]        [A] 

[5]        [6] 

[7]      [e] 

26  L 

[l]        [2] 

[3]        [<] 

M        [6] 

[7]       [8] 

Very  little 

Some 

Quite  a  bit 

A  very  great  deal 

27  N 

[l]        M 

[3]        [*} 

M        [6] 

[7]       [8] 

28  L 

[']        [2] 

[3]        [<] 

M        [6] 

[7]       [8] 

Very 

Quite 

Moderate  I y 

concentrated 

concentrated 

delegated  at 

8t  top 

at  top 

lower  levels 

Widely  shared 

29  N 

[1]        [2] 

[3]     [«] 

[5]       [6] 

[>]         [«] 

30  L 

[1]        [2] 

[3]        [<] 

M        [6] 

M         [8] 

Pol  Icing, 

Reward  and 

Reward ,  some 

Group  quldance 

pun  I shment 

punl shment 

self-guldence 

problem  solving 

31  N 

[1]        [2] 

[3]     [<] 

[5]        [6] 

[7]       [8] 

32  L 

[1]        [2] 

[3]        [4] 

[s]        [6] 

[*]        [8] 

For  the  following  questions,  please  blacken  the  box  that 
is  most  appropriate  for  yourself.   If,  for  example,  you 
have  been  in  your  organization  for  less  than  one  year, 
fill  in  1.   Fill  in  2  if  you  have  been  in  your  organi- 
zation for  a  year  or  more. 


Have  you  been  in  your  organization 
for  less  than  one  year? 

[i]  YES 

[2]  NO 


Have  you  been  in  your  current 
position  for  less  than  six 
months? 


[i]  YES 
[2]  NO 


Have  you  received  formal  training 
in  journalism,  broadcasting,  or 
mass  communication? 

[1]  YES 

[2]  NO 


Have  you  received  formal  training 
in  business  or  management? 

[1]  YES 

[2]  NO 
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How  many  people  report  directly 
to  you? 

[l]  NONE 

[2]  ONE  TO  THREE 

[3]  FOUR  TO  SIX 

["]  SEVEN  TO  NINE 

[5  ]  TEN  OR  MORE 

What  do  you  have  responsibility 
for  in  your  position? 

['  ]  RADIO  ONLY 

[2]  TELEVISION  ONLY 

[3]  BOTH  RADIO  AND  TV 

[1]  NEITHER  RADIO  NOR  TV 

Please  indicate  your  sex: 
[1  ]  FEMALE 
[2]  MALE 


Which  of  the  following  best  describes 
your  level  in  the  overall  organization? 

[1]  GROUP  MANAGER 

[2]  STATION  MANAGER 

[3]  DEPARTMENT  MANAGER  (ie:   sales) 

[i]  OTHER— ( ) 

Please  Indicate  above 

If  you  answered  "Department  Manager" 
in  the  above  question,  for  which  of 
the  following  areas  do  you  have  the 
primary  responsibility?  (If  you  filled 
in  1,  2,  or  4  in  the  above  question, 
please  skip  this  question.) 

[1]  SALES 

[2]  PROGRAMMING 

[3]  NEWS/INFORMATION 

[4]  ENGINEERING 

[5]  ADMINISTRATIVE 

[6]  OTHER— ( ) 


Please  Indicate  above 


Please  enclose  your  questionnaire  in  the  attached 
envelope . 

Then  collect  the  envelopes  with  questionnaires  in  them 
from  your  subordinates. 

Please  return  your  questionnaire  (in  its  envelope)  and 
those  of  your  subordinates  (in  their  envelopes)  using 
the  large,  postage-paid  return  envelope  to: 

Departmant  of  Journalism 
&   Mass  Communications 
10^  Kedzie  Hall 
Kansas  State  University 
Manhattan,  KS   66506 
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KANSAS  STATE  UNIVERSITY 
Department  of  Journalism  and  Mass  Communication 

Study  of  Broadcasting  Group  Management 


This  survey  is  being  conducted  under  guidelines  established  by  KANSAS  STATE 
UNIVERSITY.   By  cooperating,  you  will  help  the  researchers  provide  answers 
to  important  questions  concerning  the  management  of  broadcasting  groups: 
however,  your  participation  Is  strictly  voluntary.   You  should  omit  any 
questions  which  you  feel  unduly  invade  your  privacy  or  which  are  otherwise 
oltenslve  to  you.   Confidentiality  Is  guaranteed;  your  name  will  not  be 
associated  with  your  answers  In  any  public  or  private  report  of  the  results. 
If  you  have  any  questions  concerning  this  questionnaire  or    the  research  of 
which  it  is  a  part,  please  contact  the  research  director,  Ronald  A.  Johnson, 
at  (913)  532-6890. 


Likert's  Profile  of  Organizational  Characteristics 


Please  use  a  soft  lead  pencil  (No.  2  or  softer)  and  make 
heavy  black  marks  that  fill  the  box  completely.   Please 
do  not  use  ball  point  or  felt  tip  pens. 

Erase  completely  any  answer  that  you  want  to  change  and 
make  no  stray  marks  on  the  questionnaire. 

For  each  question,  first  blacken  the  box  on  the  "N"  line 
which  you  feel  describes  your  organization  at  the  PRESLNT 
TIME  (N=N0W).   If,  for  example,  on  question  1  you  feel 
that  now  there  is  "quite  a  bit"  of  confidence,  fill  in 
5  or  6.   Fill  in  5  if  you  think  the  situation  is  closer 
to  "some,"  6  if  you  think  the  situation  is  closer  to 
"a  very  great  deal." 

Then,  fill  in  the  box  on  the  "L"  line  which  describes  how 
you  would  LIKE  your  organization  to  operate. 


LEADERSHIP  Very    little  Some  Ouiteabit  A  very    great    deal 

How  much  confidence      1  N 

and  trust  is  shown 

in  subordinates?         2  L 


[1]       [2]       [3]       [«]       [s]       [6]_     [7]       [e] 

N  [7j  W  M~         W  H  M  [8] 


Not   very    free 


Somewhat  free         Quite  free  Very  free 


How  free  do  they  feel  3  N        [  ■]  [2]  [j  H [% ^ [^ L? 

to  talk  to  superiors  — —  "  "  r  ,       "      r  -,  r  i 

about  their  «ork?  4L       [i]  [2]  [  >]  14  [  >]  M  ^  [  sJ 
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Rarely  Somnt  I  mo*. 

How  often  are  sub-  5  N       [i]  [2]  [3]  [4] 

ordinates'  ideas  sought         

and  used  constructively?       6  L        [1]  [2]  [3]  [4] 


Often 


[5] 


[6] 


[5] 


[«] 


Very    1requ(*nt  I  y 


[7] 


[8] 


['] 


[8] 


MOTIVATION 

Is  predominate   use  made 
of    1)   fear,   2)   threats, 


1.2.3, 

occasional ly  4 


7  N   [i] 


[2] 


3)  punishment,  A)  rewards,  r,  ,        r.-i      r-i 
5)  involvement? 


4  wllh 
some  3 


['] 


[0 


4  and  5, 

M»!nly  4,  with     primarily  based  on 
some  3  and  5        group-set  goals 


[5] 


M 


[3] 


[<] 


[5] 


[6] 


[7] 


[8] 


[V] 


[8] 


Where  is  responsibility    9  N 

felt  for  achieving 

high  performance?        10  L   [t] 


Mostly  at  top         Top  and  middle      Fairly  widespread        At  all  levels 
[']        [2]        [3]        [4]        [5]        [6]        [7]        [8] 


[2l 


[3] 


[*] 


[5]        [6] 


['] 


[8] 


How  much  cooperative 
teamwork  exists? 


11  H 

12  L 


Very    little 


[t] 


[2] 


Some 
[3]  [4] 


Oulte   a   bit 


[5] 


[6] 


[3] 


[«] 


[5] 


[6] 


A  very  greet  deal 
[']        [8] 


[']       [8] 


COMMUNICATION 

Downward 

Most  1 y    downward 

Down   and   up 

Down,    up, 
and  sideways 

What  is   the  usual 
direction  of   information 
flow? 

13  N 

['] 

M 

[3]                   [4] 

[5]                   [6] 

[7]                   [8] 

14  L 

[i] 

M 

[3]                   [4] 

M                   W 

M                   [8] 

Often 

Usual ly 

A   great    deal 

With   d 

Istrust 

with   suspicion 

with   trust 

of   trust 

How  is  downward 
communication  accepted? 

15  N 

[1] 

M 

M                    [4] 

['3                   [«] 

W             [o] 

16  L 

[1] 

[2] 

[3]                   ["] 

[»]                   ['] 

[']                   [«>] 

Usually 

Occasional ly 

Almost   always 

Inaccurate 

I neccurate 

Often   accurate 

accurate 

How  accurate   is  upward 
communication? 

17  N 

['] 

M 

[3]                   [<] 

[»]                   [*] 

[']          [•] 

18  L 

[1] 

[2] 

[3]                   [*] 

M                   [6] 

[7]                   [8] 

Not 

well 

Somewhat 

Oulte  wel 1 

Very  wel 1 

How  well  do  superiors 
know  problems   faced  by 
subordinates? 

19  N 

20  L 

['] 

[2] 

[']         [*] 

[']                  t6] 

H           ["I 

['] 

[2] 

M                      [4] 

[»]                  [6] 

n       [»] 

General    Policy 

DECISIONS 

Mostly 

at  top 

Policy   at  top, 

some   de legot Ion 

at  top ,   more 
delegation 

Widespread 
decision  making 

At  what  level  are 
decisions  made? 

21  N 

22  L 

[l] 

[2] 

[3]                   [4] 

[5]                  [6] 

[7]                   [8] 

['] 

[»] 

[3]                   [4] 

[5]                   [<Q 

[7]              L«J 
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How  often  are  sub- 
ordinates involved  in 
decisions  related  to 
their  work? 


GOALS 

How  is  goal  setting 
usually  done? 


How  much  do  sub- 
ordinates strive  to 
achieve  the 
organization's  goals? 


Almost  never 


Occasional ly 
consu I  ted 


Genera  I  I y 
consul  ted 


Fu I  I v    ' nvol ved 


23  N 

24  L 


25  N 

26  L 

27  N 

28  L 


CONTROL 

How  concentrated  are  29  N 

review  and  control 
functions?  30  L 

What  are  cost,  produc-       31  N 

tivity,  and  other 

control  data  used  for?       32  L 


[l]        [2] 

[3]       [4] 

[5]        [6] 

[0       [8] 

[']        [2] 

[3]        [*: 

[5]        [6] 

After 

[0       [8] 

Orders,  some 

discussion. 

General ly  by 

Orders  Issued 

comments  Invito 

d         by  orders 

group  discussion 

[l]        [2] 

[3]       [<: 

[5]        [6] 

[7]       [8] 

[0        [2] 

[3]        K 

[5]        [6] 

[0       [8] 

Very  1 It+le 

Some 

Oulte  a  bit 

A  very  greet  dee 

CO       [2] 

[3]       [«: 

[5]       [«] 

[7]       [8] 

E0          [«] 

[3]       e«; 

E>]        [6] 

[7]       [8] 

Very 

Oulte 

Moderately 

concentrated 

concentrated 

delegated  at 

at  top 

at  top 

lower  levels 

Widely  shered 

E0         [0 

[3]        [4 

]        [5]        [6] 

[7]       [8] 

[']        [2] 

[3]         [4 

]       [5]       [6] 

[7]       [8] 

Pol  Icing, 

Reward  and 

Reward,  some 

Group  qui  dance 

punishment 

pun! shment 

sel f-guldance 

problem  solving 

E0       [2] 

[3]       [< 

]       [5]       [6] 

[7]       [8] 

[0        [2] 

[3]        [« 

]       [0       [6] 

[7]        [8] 

For    the    following   questions,    please   blacken    the   box    that 
is    most    appropriate    for    yourself.       If,    for    example,    you 
have    been    in    your    organization    for    less    than    one    year, 
fill    in    1.       Fill    in    2    if    you   have    been    in    your    organi- 
zation   for    a    year    or   more. 


Have  you  been  in  your  organization 
for   less   than  one  year? 

[,]    YES 

[2]    NO 


Have  you  been  in  your  current 
position  for  less  than  six 
months? 


[i]   YES 
[2]    NO 


Have  you  received  formal   training 
in  journalism,   broadcasting,   or 
mass  communication? 

[1]   YES 

[2]    NO 


Have  you  received  formal  training 
in  business  or  management? 


[1]  YES 
[2]  NO 
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How  many  people  report  directly 
to  you? 

[i]  NONE 

[2]  ONE  TO  THREE 

[3]  FOUR  TO  SIX 

[1]  SEVEN  TO  NINE 

[5  ]  TEN  OR  MORE 

What  do  you  have  responsibility 
for  in  your  position? 

[1  ]  RADIO  ONLY 

[2]  TELEVISION  ONLY 

[3]  BOTH  RADIO  AND  TV 

["]  NEITHER  RADIO  NOR  TV 

Please  indicate  your  sex: 
[1  ]  FEMALE 
[2]  MALE 


Which  of  the  following  best  describes 
your  level  in  the  overall  organization? 

[1]  GROUP  MANAGER 

[2]  STATION  MANAGER 

[3]  DEPARTMENT  MANAGER  (ie:   sales) 

[1]  OTHER— ( ) 

Please  Indicate  above 

If  you  answered  "Department  Manager" 
in  the  above  question,  for  which  of 
the  following  areas  do  you  have  the 
primary  responsibility?  (If  you  filled 
in  1,  2,  or  4  in  the  above  question, 
please  skip  this  question.) 

[1]  SALES 

[2]  PROGRAMMING 

[3]  NEWS/ INFORMATION 

[i]  ENGINEERING 

01  ADMINISTRATIVE 

[6]  OTHER— ( ) 

Please  Indicate  above 


Thank  you  for  assisting  with  this  survey! 

Please  enclose  your  completed  questionnaire  in  the 
attached  envelope.   Then  return  the  sealed  envelope 
to  your  manager. 
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Dear  Sir: 

Recently,  you  received  a  packet  of  surveys  on  broadcasting 
group  management.   In  that  packet  it  was  explained  that  your 
group  manager  had  given  permission  for  the  involvement  of 
your  station  in  this  research. 

For  the  research  to  be  completed  this  summer,  it  is  necessary 
to  receive  the  completed  questionnaires  back  from  you  and 
your  department  managers  by  July  15th.   At  the  end  of  this 
summer  a  summary  of  our  findings  on  broadcasting  group 
management  will  be  made  available  to  your  group. 

I  have  attached  a  postage-paid  postcard  for  your  use  in 
alerting  me  to  any  difficulties  with  completing  the  surveys. 

Once  again,  I  want  to  express  my  appreciation  for  the  time 
and  effort  of  you  and  your  department  managers,  as  well  as, 
your  group  in  this  research. 

Sincerely, 

Ronald  A.  Johnson,  KANSAS  STATE  UNIVERSITY 


Please  check  the  appropriate  response  below  and  return  this 
postcard. 

I  have  already  returned  the  surveys. 

I  have  not  received  the  survey  packet  mentioned. 


I  can  not  return  the  surveys  by  July  15th. 
(Please  explain) 


Other. . .please  explain. 
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PAIRED  DIFFERENCE  TEST — randomized  block  design 


HO:   mean  \d)     =  0 
HA:   mean  (d)     =/=  0 


ie:   NOW  mean  =  LIKE  mean 
le:   NOW  mean  =/=  LIKE  mean 


NOTE — reject  HO,  if  test  statistic  exceeds  critical 

2.57+/-  is  critical  t  for  alpha  =  .05 
4.03+/-  is  critical  t  for  alpha  =  .01 

■for  5  degrees  of  -freedom 

two-tailed  test 


case 


test 
;tat  ist  ie 


significance  level 
. 05  . 0 1 


1 00 . 00 

-7.89 

1 1 0  .  00 

-5.88 

111 .00 

-9.54 

112.00 

-3  .02 

113. 00 

-10  .52 

115.00 

-4  .75 

120 .00 

-9.64 

121 .00 

-7.26 

122.00 

-2.97 

140 .00 

-7.26 

141 .00 

-6.35 

1 42 . 00 

-6 .  58 

143.00 

-2.85 

145.00 

-7.35 

200 . 00 

-1  .46 

240 . 00 

-4.18 

241 .00 

-11 .70 

242 . 00 

-15.91 

243 .00 

-2.93 

244 . 00 

-4.25 

245 .00 

-6.01 

250 . 00 

-4.47 

251 .00 

-3.52 

252 . 00 

-3.52 

254 .00 

-9.35 

255.00 

-4.52 

260 . 00 

-4.83 

261 .00 

-5.40 

262.00 

-4.07 

263 . 00 

-5.27 

264.00 

-11 .77 

265 . 00 

-6.26 

YES 
YES 
YES 
YES 
YES 
YES 
YES 
YES 
YES 
YES 
YES 
YES 
YES 
YES 


NO 
YES 
YES 
YES 
YES 
YES 
YES 
YES 
YES 
YES 
YES 
YES 
YES 
YES 
YES 
YES 
YES 
YES 


YES 
YES 
YES 

NO 
YES 
YES 
YES 
YES 

NO 
YES 
YES 
YES 

NO 
YES 


NO 
YES 
YES 
YES 

NO 
YES 
YES 
YES 

NO 

NO 
YES 
YES 
YES 
YES 
YES 
YES 
YES 
YES 
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HO:   mean  (d)  =0 
HA:   mean  (d)  =/=  0 


ie:   NOW  mean  =  LIKE  mean 
ie:   NOW  mean  =/=  LIKE  mean 


NOTE — reject  HO,  if  test  statistic  exceeds  critical 

2.57+/-  is  critical  t  -for  alpha  =  .05 
4.03+/-  is  critical  t  -for  alpha  =  .01 

tor  5  degrees  of"  freedom 

two-tailed    test 


case 


test 
stat ist ic 


significance  level 
.05  .01 


300 .00 
310 .00 
311. 00 
312 .00 

330 . 00 
332.00 


-7.91 
-1  .87 
-3.74 

- 1  .  95 
-2.91 


YES 
NO 

YES 

YES 
NO 

YES 


YES 
NO 
NO 

YES 
NO 
NO 


400  .00 
410 .00 
412. 00 
413 .00 
414. 00 


-3 
-4 
-1 


33 
83 
99 
91 
09 


YES 
YES 

NO 
YES 

NO 


NO 
YES 

NO 
NO 
NO 


500 . 00 
530 .00 
533 . 00 
550 .00 
553.00 
555 .00 


-3.21 
-1  .00 
-1  .00 
-5.78 
-6.87 
-15.49 


YES 
NO 
NO 
YES 
YES 
YES 


NO 

NO 

NO 

YES 

YES 

YES 


600 .00 
6 1 0 . 00 


611 
614 
620 
621 


00 

00 
00 
00 
00 


623.00 
624 
630 
631 
632 . 00 
633 . 00 
635 . 00 


00 
00 
00 


-7.34 

-4.50 

1  .46 

-7.10 

0  .  00 

-1  .16 

-9.35 

-1  .89 

-6.29 

-6.79 

-6 .  90 

-10. 08 

-5  .  98 

-4.77 


YES 
YES 

NO 
YES 

NO 

NO 
YES 

NO 
YES 
YES 
YES 
YES 
YES 
YES 


YES 
YES 

NO 
YES 

NO 

NO 
YES 

NO 
YES 
YES 
YES 
YES 
YES 
YES 
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APPENDIX  F 


PAIRED  DIFFERENCE  TEST — randomized  block  design 


HO: 
HA: 


mean 
mean 


( d  )  =  > 
( d )  < 


le:   NOW  mean  =  >  LIKE  mean 
le:   NOW  mean  <  LIKE  mean 


NOTE — reject  HO,  if  test  statistic  <  critical  t 

-2.02  is  critical  t  for  alpha  =  .05 
-3.37  is  critical  t  for    alpha  =  .01 
tor  5  degrees  of  freedom 
one-tailed  test  (left  hand  of  curve) 


case 


test 
stat l st ic 


significance  level 
. 05  . 0 1 


1 00 . 00 

-7.89 

110. 00 

-5.83 

111. 00 

-9.54 

112.00 

-3  .02 

113. 00 

-10.52 

115.00 

-4  .75 

120.00 

-9  .64 

121 .00 

-7.26 

122.00 

-2.97 

140.00 

-7.26 

141 .00 

-6.35 

142.00 

-6.58 

143.00 

-2.85 

145.00 

-7.35 

200 . 00 

-1  .46 

240 .00 

-4.18 

241 .00 

-11 .70 

242 . 00 

-15.91 

243 . 00 

-2.93 

244 . 00 

-4.25 

245 .00 

-6  .01 

250 .00 

-4.47 

251 .00 

-3.52 

252 . 00 

-3.52 

254 . 00 

-9.35 

255 . 00 

-4.52 

260 . 00 

-4.83 

261 .00 

-5.40 

262 . 00 

-4.07 

263 . 00 

-5.27 

264 . 00 

-11 .77 

265.00 

-6.26 

YES 
YES 
YES 
YES 
YES 
YES 
YES 
YES 
YES 
YES 
YES 
YES 
YES 
YES 


NO 
YES 
YES 
YES 
YES 
YES 
YES 
YES 
YES 
YES 
YES 
YES 
YES. 
YES 
YES 
YES 
YES 
YES 


YES 
YES 
YES 

NO 
YES 
YES 
YES 
YES 

NO 
YES 
YES 
YES 

NO 
YES 


NO 
YES 
YES 
YES 

NO 
YES 
YES 
YES 
YES 
YES 
YES 
YES 
YES 
YES 
YES 
YES 
YES 
YES 
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HD :   mean  (d^=>  0       ie:   NOW  mean  =  >  LIKE  mean 
HA:   mean  (d)  <  0       ie:   NOW  mean  <  LIKE  mean 

NOTE — reject  HO,  i-f  test  statistic  <  critical  t 

-2.02  is  critical  t  -for  alpha  =  .05 
-3.37  is  critical  t  tor  alpha  =  .01 
■for  5  degrees  o+  -freedom 
one-tailed  test  (le-ft  hand  o-f  curve) 

test  significance  level 

case      statistic  .05  .01 


300.00  -7.91  YES  YES 

310.00  -1.87  NO  NO 

311.00  -3.74  YES  YES 

312.00  -6.22  YES  YES 

330 . 00  -1.95  NO  NO 

332.00  -2.91  YES  NO 


400.00  -3.33  YES  NO 

410.00  -4.83  YES  YES 

412.00  -1.99  NO  NO 

413.00  -2.91  YES  NO 

414.00  -2.09  YES  NO 


500.00  -3.21  YES  NO 

530 . 00  - 1 . 00  NO  NO 

533 . 00  - 1 . 00  NO  NO 

550.00  -5.78  YES  YES 

553.00  -6.87  YES  YES 

555.00  -15.49  YES  YES 


600.00  -7.34  YES  YES 

6 1 0 . 00  -4 . 50  YES  YES 

611. 00           1 . 46  NO  NO 

614.00  -7.10  YES  YES 

620 . 00           0 . 00  NO  NO 

621 .00  -1.16  NO  NO 

622.00  -9.35  YES  YES 

623.00  -1 .89  NO  NO 

624.00  -6.29  YES  YES 

630.00  -6.79  YES  YES 

631.00  -6.90  YES  YES 

632.00  -10.08  YES  YES 

633.00  -5.98  YES  YES 

635.00  -4.77  YES  YES 
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Paired  Difference  Test  Results,  Collapsed — Two  Tailed 

NOTE— al 1  cases  are  collapsed  into  aggregate  scores. 

PAIRED  DIFFERENCE  TEST 
LEADERSH I P  n  ow  a n  d  like 
all  ca s e  s  —  n o  s u b g r  o u p s 

m  e  a  n  -N  OW   m e  an  -L I  K E 

5  .  86         6 . 98 

c  ou  n  t  (  n  >  sum  <  d  >   sum  (  d  *  2  > 

63 . 0  0  70 .87      i  32 . 00 

mean  <  d)  1.12 

standard  deviation  <d>  .92 

standard  error  .12 

test  statistic  9.65 

decrees  of  freedom  62.0  0 


critical  t  ( a  1 p  h a= . 0 1 >  Z . 66       reject  HO 

critical  t  (alpha=.05>  2.0  0   reject  HO 

HO:   means  are  equal 

HA:   means  are  not  equal 
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PAIRED    DIFFERENCE    TEST 
MOT  I  MAT  I  ON    now    arid    like 
all     c  a  s  e  s  —  n  o    s  u  b  g  r  o  u  p  s 

mean- N OU)      m e a n - L I  K E 

5.6?  7.21 

c  o  u  n  t  ■ i  n  )  s  u  m    ',  d  >       s  u  m    (  d '"  2 ) 

6'  3  .  0  0  ?  7 .  3  3               242.22 

mean  ( d)  1 . 54 

standard  dev i  at  i  on  (d)  1  . 22 

standard  error  .15 

test  statistic  10.08 

degrees  of  freedom  62.0  0 


critical  t  ( a 1 p h a= .01)        2 . 66       reject  HO 

critical  t  (alpha=.05>        2.0  0   reject  HO 

HO:   means  a.re    equal 

HA:   means  are  not  equal 
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PAIRED  DIFFERENCE  TEST 
COMMUNICATION  now  and  like 
a  1  1  c  a  s  e  s  —  n  o  s  u  b  g  r  o  u  p  s 

m  e  a  n  -N  ON   me  an  — L I  K  E 

5.42         7.1? 

count  (n)  sum  (d)   sum  <d's2> 

63 . 00  111.  00      259. 88 

mean  ( d>  1 . 76 

s  t andar d  de  v  i  a  t  i on  ( d )        1.02 

s  t  an dar d  err  or         .  1  3 

test  statistic       13.73 
degrees  o-f  freedom       62.0  0 


cri  tic a  1  t  ( a  1 p  h a= .01)        2  .  66      r e j  e c  t  HO 
critical  t  ( a  1 pha= . 05)        2.0  0   reject  HO 

HO:   means  are  equal 

HA:   means  are  not  equal 
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PAIRED  DIFFERENCE  TEST 
DECISIONS  now  and  like 
a  1  1  c  a s e  s  —  n  o  s u b g roup  s 

mean -N OW   m  e  an -L I K E 
4.98        6.31 

c  o  u  n  t  (  n  )  s  u  m  <■.  d )   s  u  m  (.  d '"  2 ) 

6 3 . 0 0  84. 0 0      1 9 6 . 0 0 

mean  ( d>  1 . 33 

standard  d  e  u i  a  t  i  o n  C  d )  1.16 

standard  error  .15 

test  statistic  9.09 

degrees  o+  freedom  62.0  0 


critical  t  <  a  1 p h a= .01)        2.66   reject  HO 

critical  t  C  a  1  p  h  a.=  .05)        2  .  0  0   reject  HO 

HO:   means  are  equal 

HA:   means  are  not  equal 
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PAIRED  DIFFERENCE  TEST 

GOALS  now  and  1  ike 

all  cases — no  subgroups 

m  e  a  n  -N  OW   m  e  an -L I  K  E 

c  o  u  n  t '-.  n  >  s  u  m  (  d )   s  urn  <  d '"  2 ) 

63 . 00  96 . 50      220 . 75 

mean  ( d)        1 . 53 
standard  deviation  Cd)        1.0  3 

standard  error  .14 

test  statistic       11.21 
degrees  of  -freedom       62.0  0 


critical  t  ( a  1 ph a= .01)        ± . 66       reject  HO 
critical  t  (alpha-. 05)        2.0  0   reject  HO 

HO:   means  are  equal 

HA:   means  are  not  equal 
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PAIRED  DIFFERENCE  TEST 

CONTROL  now  and  1  ike 

a  1  1  cases  —  n  o  s  u  b  g  r  o  u  p  s 

m  e  a  n  -N  OW   m  e  a  n  -  L I  K  E 
5.20        6.38 

count  (  n  >  sum  <  d )   sum  (  d  ''  2 ) 

63.00  74.50      163.75 

m  e  a  n  ( d )        1.1  8 

standard  deviation  <d)        1.10 

s  t  an  dar  d  err  or         . 1 4 

test  statistic        8.50 
decrees  ot  freedom       62.00 


critical  t  ( a  1 p h a=  .01)        Z.66       reject  HG 
critical  t  ( al pha= . 0  5)        2.0  0   reject  HO 

HO:   means  are  equal 

HA:   means  are  not  equal 
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PAIRED  DIFFERENCE  TEST 

POC  now  and  like  we  i  ghted  by  quest  i  on 

all  cases— no  subgroups 

m  e  a  n  -N  OW   m  e  a.  n  -  L I  K  E 

5.46        6.90 

c  oun  t  (  n  )  sum  (.  d )   sum  (  d  *  2 ) 

63.0  0  91 .12      179.55 


m  esn  (d)  1.45 

tandard  deviation  (d)  .88 

standard  error  .11 

test  statistic  13.08 

dearees  of  freedom  62.00 


critical  t  (  a  1  p  h  a=  .  0  1  )        2  .  66       r  e  ..i  e  c  t  HO 

critical  t  ( al pha= . 05)        2.00   reject  HO 

HO:   means  are  equal 

HA:   means  are  not  equal 
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APPENDIX  G— Continued 


PAIRED  DIFFERENCE  TEST 

ROC  now  arid  1  ike  weighted  by  category 

all  cases — no  subgroups 

m  e  a.  n  -N  OW   m e  an  -L I  K E 
5.41        6.82 

c  o  u  n  t  <  n  )  s  u  m  (.  d  >   s  u  m  (  d ' 

62 . 00  89 . 0  0      1 73 


me  an  ( d )  1.41 

standard  deviation  <d>  .88 

standard  error  .11 

test  statistic  12.74 

degrees  of  freedom  62.0  0 


critical  t  ( a  1 p h a= .01)  2 . 66       r e  j e  c t  HO 

critical  t  < al pha= . 05)  2.0  0   reject  HO 

HO:   means  are  equal 

HA:   means  are  not  equal 
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APPENDIX  H 

Paired  Difference  Test  Results,  Collapsed — One  Tailed 
NOTE — al 1  cases  are  collapsed  into  aggregate  scores. 

PAIRED  DIFFERENCE  TEST 
LEADERSHIP  now  and  1  ike 
al 1  cases — no  subgroups 

mean-NOw   mean-LIKE 
5.S6        6.98 

count (n)  sum  (d)   sum  (d"2) 

63 . 00  70 .67      132. 00 

mean  (d)        1.12 

standard  deviation  (d)  .92 

standard  error         .12 

test  statistic        9.65 
degrees  of  freedom       62.00 


critical  t  (alpha=.0i)        2.39  reject  HO 

critical  t  (al pha= .05)         1.61  reject  HO 

HO:   LIKE  mean  is  not  greater  than  NOW  mean 

HA:   LIKE  mean  is  greater  than  NOW  mean 
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APPENDIX  H--Continued 


PAIRED  DIFFERENCE  TEST 
MOTIVATION  now  and  1  ike 
al  1  cases — no  subgroups 

mean-NOW   mean-LIKE 
5.67        7.21 

countin)  sum  (d)   sum  (d"2) 

63.00  97.33      242.22 

mean  (d)        1  .54 

standard  deviation  (d)        1.22 

standard  error         .15 

test  statistic       10.08 
degrees  o-f  -freedom       62.00 


critical  t  (al pha=  .01 )        2.39   reject  HO 
critical  t  (alpha=.05)        1.61   reject  HO 

HO:   LIKE  mean  is  not  greater  than  NOW  mean 
HA:   LIKE  mean  is  greater  than  NOW  mean 
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APPENDIX  H— Continued 


PAIRED  DIFFERENCE  TEST 
COMMUNICATION  now  and  like 
al 1  cases — no  subgroups 

mean-NOW   mean— LIKE 
5.42        7.1? 

count  (n)  sum  (d)   sum  (d"2) 

63.00  111.00      259.88 

mean  (d)         1  .  76 

standard  deviation  (d)        1  .02 

standard  error         .13 

test  statistic       13.73 
degrees  of  freedom       62.00 


critical  t  (alpha=.01>        2.39   reject  HO 
critical  t  (alpha-. 05)        1.61   reject  HO 

HO:   LIKE  mean  is  not  greater  than  NOW  mean 
HA:   LIKE  mean  is  greater  than  NOW  mean 
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APPENDIX  H--Continued 


PAIRED  DIFFERENCE  TEST 
DECISIONS  now  and  1  ike 
al 1  cases — no  subgroups 

mean-NOW   mean-LIKE 
4.9S        6.31 

count  (n)  sum  (d)   sum  (d''2) 

63 . 00  84 . 00      1 96 . 00 

mean  (d)  1  .33 

standard  deviation  (d)  1.16 

standard  error  .15 

test  statistic  9.09 

degrees  o-f  freedom  62.00 


critical  t  <alpha=.01>        2.39   reject  HO 
critical  t  (alpha-. 05)        1.61   reject  HO 

HO:   LIKE  mean  is  not  greater  than  NOW  mean 
HA:   LIKE  mean  is  greater  than  NOW  mean 
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APPENDIX  H— Continued 


PAIRED  DIFFERENCE  TEST 

GOALS  now  and  1  ike 

al 1  cases — no  subgroups 

mean -NOW   mean -LIKE 
5.34        6.S7 

count tn)  sum  (d)   sum  (d  '2) 

63 . 00  96 . 50      220 . 75 

mean  (d )         1  .53 

standard  deviation  (d)        1.08 

standard  error         .14 

test  statistic       11 .21 
degrees  o-f  -freedom       62.00 


critical  t  (alpha=.01)        2.39  reject  HO 

critical  t  (alpha=.05)        1.61  reject  HO 

HO:   LIKE  mean  is  not  greater  than  NOW  mean 

HA:   LIKE  mean  is  greater  than  NOW  mean 
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APPENDIX  H--Continued 


PAIRED  DIFFERENCE  TEST 

CONTROL  now  and  1  ike 

al 1  cases — no  subgroups 

mean-NOW   mean-LIKE 
5 . 20        6  .  38 

count  (n)  sum  (d)   sum  (d"2) 

63.00  74.50      163.75 

mean  (d)        1.18 

standard  deviation  (d)        1.10 

standard  error         .14 

test  statistic        8.50 
degrees  o-f  -freedom       62.00 


critical  t  (alpha=.01)        2.39   reject  HO 
critical  t  (alpha=.05)        1.61   reject  HO 

HO:   LIKE  mean  is  not  greater  than  NOW  mean 
HA:   LIKE  mean  is  greater  than  NOW  mean 
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APPENDIX  H--Contlnued 


PAIRED  DIFFERENCE  TEST 

POC  now  and  1  ike  weighted  by  question 

al 1  cases — no  subgroups 

mean -NOW   mean -LIKE 
5 .46        6 . 90 

count  (n;  sum  (d)   sum  (d"2) 

63.00  91.12      179.55 


mean  (d)  1  .45 

itandard  deviation  (d)  .88 

standard  error  .11 

test  statistic  13.08 

degrees  o-f  -freedom  62.00 


critical  t  <alpha=.01)        2.39  reject  HO 

critical  t  (alpha=.05)         1.61  reject  HO 

HO:   LIKE  mean  is  not  greater  than  NOW  mean 

HA:   LIKE  mean  is  greater  than  NOW  mean 
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APPENDIX  H--Continued 


PAIRED  DIFFERENCE  TEST 

POC  now  and  1  ike  weighted  by  category 

al 1  cases — no  subgroups 

mean-NQW   mean-LIKE 
5.41        6.82 

count  (n)  sum  (d)   sum  <d"2) 

63 .  00  89 . 00      1 73 . 73 


mean  (.d)  1.41 

standard  deviation  (d)  .88 

standard  error  . 1 1 

test  statistic  12.74 

degrees  of  -freedom  62.00 


critical  t  (alpha=.01)        2.39  reject  HO 

critical  t  (alpha-. 05)        1.61  reject  HO 

HO:   LIKE  mean  is  not  greater  than  NOW  mean 

HA:   LIKE  mean  is  greater  than  NOW  mean 
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APPENDIX  I 


Summary   of    Oneway   ANOVA   Results 


ONEWAr  ANOYA  RESILTS — SUMMARY 

abbreviations: 

NOW  -for  management  style  "used" 
LIKE  -for  management  style  "desired" 

CAT  -for  category  scale 
G'UEST  -for  question  scale 

LEAEi  -for  leadership  subscale 

MOTV  -for  motivation  subscale 

COMM  -for  communication  subscale 

DECS  -for  decision  subscale 

GOAL  -for  goals  subscale 

CONT  -for  control  subscale 

GROUP  -for  broadcasting  group  -factor 
MGT-POS  -for  extended  management  position 


•f  actor 


EDUC    -for    extended    education    -factor 
NUM    -for    number    o-f     subordinates    -factor 
RTV    -for    type    o-f    station    -factor 
SEX    -for    managers's    se::    -factor 


independent 

dependent 

signif icance 

-factor 

•factor 

test  F 

1  evel 

GROUP 

CAT-NOW 

4.45 

.01 

GROUP 

QUEST-NOW 

4.17 

.01 

GROUP 

LEAD-NOW 

2.21 

NONE 

GROUP 

MOTv-NDW 

2.12 

NONE 

GROUP 

COMM-NOW 

3.03 

.  05 

GROUP 

DECS-MOW 

3.83 

.'.'1 

GROUP 

GOAL -NOW 

2.73 

.  05 

GROUP 

CONT-NOW 

4  .40 

.01 

GROUP 

CAT-LIKE 

1  .84 

NONE 

GROUP 

OUEST-LIKE 

1  .82 

NONE 

GROUP 

LEAD-LIKE 

1  .  27 

NONE 

GROUP 

MOTV-LIKE 

2  .62 

.  OZ 

GROUP 

COMM-LIKE 

1  . 0  2 

NONE 

GROUP 

DECS-LIKE 

1  .24 

NONE 

GROUP 

GOAL-LIKE 

1  .38 

NONE 

GROUP 

CONT-LIKE 

1  .28 

NONE 

MGT-POS 

CAT-NOW 

0  .  59 

NONE 

MGT-POS 

QUEST-NOW 

0.57 

NONE 

MGT-POS 

LEAD-NOW 

0  . 5 1 

NONE 
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APPENDIX  I--Continued 


MGT-PUS 

MOTV-NOW 

0  . 

,84 

MGT-POS 

COMM-NOW 

o , 

.  72 

MGT-POS 

DECS-NOW 

1  , 

.22 

MGT-POS 

GOAL-NOW 

o , 

.  50 

MGT-POS 

CONT-NOW 

1 , 

,27 

MGT-POS 

CAT-LIKE 

0 

,24 

MGT-POS 

QUEST-LIKE 

0 

.29 

MGT-POS 

LEAD-LIKE 

o , 

.36 

MGT-POS 

MOTV-LIKE 

o 

,96 

MGT-POS 

COMM-LIKE 

0  , 

.52 

MGT-POS 

DECS-LIKE 

o , 

,39 

MGT-POS 

GOAL-LIKE 

0  i 

.79 

MGT-POS 

CONT-LIKE 

0  , 

.35 

EDUC 

CAT-NOW 

1 

.82 

EDUC 

QUEST-NOW 

1 

.  70 

EDUC 

LEAD-NOW 

1 

.60 

EDUC 

MOTV-NOW 

2 

.31 

EDUC 

COMM-NOW 

0 

.86 

EDUC 

DECS-NOW 

1 

.41 

EDUC 

GOAL-NOW 

1 

.56 

EDUC 

CONT-NOW 

1 

.08 

EDUC 

CAT-LIKE 

1 

.  10 

EDUC 

QUEST-LIKE 

1 

.09 

EDUC 

LEAD-LIKE 

0 

.31 

EDUC 

MOTV-LIKE 

2 

.48 

EDUC 

COMM-LIKE 

1 

.21 

EDUC 

DECS-LIKE 

1 

.59 

EDUC 

GOAL-LIKE 

o 

.80 

EDUC 

CONT-LIKE 

1 

.14 

NUM 

CAT-NOW 

1 

.03 

NUM 

QUEST-NOW 

1 

.04 

NUM 

LEAD-NOW 

o 

.68 

NUM 

MOTV-NOW 

1 

.56 

NUM 

COMM-NOW 

o 

.68 

NUM 

DECS-NOW 

2 

.  18 

NUM 

GOAL-NOW 

o 

.29 

NUM 

CONT-NOW 

0 

.19 

NUM 

CAT-LIKE 

1 

.  09 

NUM 

QUEST-LIKE 

1 

.20 

NUM 

LEAD-LIKE 

o 

.68 

NUM 

MOTV-LIKE 

1 

.64 

NUM 

COMM-LIKE 

1 

.24 

NUM 

DECS-LIKE 

0 

.37 

NUM 

GOAL-LIKE 

(.) 

.52 

NUM 

CONT-LIKE 

1 

.33 

RTV 

CAT-NOW 

3 

.08 

RTV 

QUEST-NOW 

3 

.14 

RTV 

LEAD-NOW 

1 

.55 

NONE 
NONE 
NONE 

NUNC 
NONE 

NONE 
NONE 

NONE 
NONE 
NONE 
NONE 
NONE 
NONE 

NONE 
NONE 
NONE 
NONE 
NONE 
NONE 
NONE 
NONE 

NONE 
NONE 
NONE 
NONE 
NONE 
NONE 
NONE 
NONE 

NONE 
NONE 
NONE 
NONE 
NONE 
NONE 
NONE 
NONE 

NONE 
NONE 
NONE 
NONE 
NONE 
NONE 
NONE 
NONE 

.05 
.05 
NONE 
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APPENDIX  I--Continued 


RTV 
RTV 
RTV 
RTV 
RTV 

RTV 
RTV 
RTV 
RTV 
RTV 
RTV 
RTV 
RTV 

SEX 
SEX 
SEX 
SEX 
SEX 
SEX 
SEX 
SEX 

SEX 

SEX 
SEX 
SEX 
SEX 
SEX 
SEX 
SEX 


MOTV-NUW 

3 

.(>'? 

COMM-NOW 

2 

.44 

DECS-NDW 

1 

.24 

GOAL-NOW 

2 

.44 

CONT-NOW 

2 

.  10 

CAT-LIKE 

0 

.49 

QUEST-LIKE 

o 

.47 

LEAD-LIKE 

1 

.  1"? 

MOTV-LIKE 

0 

.3  7 

COMM-LIKE 

0 

.40 

DECS- LIKE 

0 

.82 

GOAL-LIKE 

0 

.34 

CONT-LIKE 

0 

.4(.i 

CAT-NOW 

0 

.59 

OUEST-NOW 

0 

.49 

LEAD-NOW 

0 

.27 

MOTV-NOW 

o 

.83 

COMM-NOW 

0 

.38 

DECS-NOW 

2 

.41 

GOAL-NOW 

o 

.78 

CONT-NOW 

o 

.90 

CAT-LIKE 

1 

.17 

QUEST-LIKE 

0 

.94 

LEAD-LIKE 

0 

.78 

MOTV-LIKE 

0 

.05 

COMM-LIKE 

0 

.30 

DECS-LIKE 

3 

.  00 

GOAL-NOW 

0 

.13 

CONT-NOW 

1 

.95 

.  1 1' , 
NONE 
NONE 
NONE 
NONI-: 

NONE 

m  INE 
NONE 
NONE 

NONE 
NONE 
NONE 
NONE 

NONE 
NONE 

NONE 
NONE 
NONE 
NONE 
NONE 
NONE 

NONE 
NONE 
NONE 
NONE 
NONE 
NONE 
NONE 
NONE 
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This  study  examines  three  hypotheses:   that  tne 
management  style  "used"  by  broadcasting  groups  difters 
from  the  management  style  "desired,"  that  the 
management  style  "desired"  is  more  participative  than 
the  management  style  "used,"  and  that  factors 
associaiea  with  a  given  manager  are  significantly 
related  to  his  perception  of  his  group- s  management 
style.   Tnese  factors  are  eaucation,  numoer  of 
subordinates,  type  of  broaacast  station  managed,  sex  oi 
tne  manager,  ana  management  level. 

This  study  utilized  the  definitions  of  management 
styie  as  a  continuum  of  "authoritarian1'  tnrough 
"oenevolent  authoritarian"  and  "consultative"  to 
"participative  group"  as  set  forth  by  Dr.  Rensis 
Likert.   Llkert's  Profile  of  Organizational 
Character  ist  ics  was  employed  as  the  research 
i  nstrument . 

Data  were  collected  by  questionnaire  from  six 
broadcasting  groups  defined  as  holding  two  or  more 
radio  stations,  as  well  as  one  or  more  television 
stations.   Additionally,  groups  participating  coula  not 
oe  involved  in  conglomerates,  cross-ownership,  or 
cablecasting.   Sixty-three  managers  (six  general 
managers,  fourteen  station  managers,  and  forty-three 
oepartmental  managers)  provided  useable  responses  in 
the  purposed  sample. 


The  results  show  that  the  management  style  "used" 
differs  significantly  from  the  management  style 
"desired"  Dy  managers  from  the  six  broadcasting  groups. 
Aoai t 1 onal 1 y ,  it  was  founo  that  these  managers  aesirea 
a  more  participative  management  style.   The  management 
style  "used"  oy  broadcasting  groups,  in  general,  was 
aescribed  as  "consultative."   The  management  style 
"desired"  was  described  as  "participative  group"  wi tn 
the  exception  of  the  level  at  which  decisions  are  made 
and  the  amount  of  delegation  of  reward  and  control 
functions  of  the  organization.   The  latter  remained 
"consultative"  in  the  style  "desired." 

The  broadcasting  group  affiliation  of  the  manager 
was  the  main  effect  revealed  in  the  Analysis  of 
Variance.   This  finding  suggests  that  studies  built 
upon  Likert's  theoretical  and  measurement  framework  are 
best  undertaken  on  a  organ i zat ionwide  basis.   It  was 
conciudea  that  a  stratified  probability  sample  oe 
employed  to  retest  for  the  effect  of  other  factors  on 
the  perception  of  management  style  by  managers  of 
broaacasting  groups  holding  both  radio  and  television 
stat  ions. 


